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School Papers, 
School Supplies, 
Maps, Busy Work. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY. 

The West Virginia University at Mor- 
gantown, West Va., will have a summer 
quarter, beginning July 1, continuing 
twelve weeks. It will be divided into two 
terms of six weeks each. This quarter is 
the course peculiarly focused for and 
adapted to teachers. There will be num- 
erous courses in pedagogy and inspiring 
lectures on educational subjects. This is 
not a summer school, it is an integral part 
of the university year, and the work will 
count toward a degree the same as that of 
any other quarter. The departments will 
be in full operation. Among the special- 
ists from abroad are Dr. Lester F. Ward, 
President E, Benjamin Andrews of Brown 
University, Miss Jane Addams, Professor 
B. A. Hinsdale, Professor Charles Zueflin, 
President Nathaniel Butler, and A. E. 
Winship. 

Expenses for the entire quarter, includ- 
ing tuition and board, will be but $33 for 
six weeks, or $65 for twelve weeks. 

Another feature is the instruction by 
correspondence for those who cannot at- 
tend in person. Of course the university 
grants no degrees for work done entirely 
by correspondence, but all such work 
counts toward a degree to those who take 
correspondence work for three months in 
the year and remain at the school one 
month. 

President Jerome H. Raymond is giving 
to this institution scholarly rank of high 
order, and is skillfully adapting it to the 
times. 


ONE FARE TO WASHINGTON AND 
RETURN. 

The meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association at Washington July 
7-12 offers exceptional inducements to 
those who wish to visit the national capi- 
tal. The Monon route will sell tickets for 
one fare for the round trip (through 
sleepers), with ample time to make side 
trips to Mount Vernon and other points of 
interest. Send a two-cent stamp for the 
Monon’s beautiful Washington book. Ad- 
dress Frank J. Reed, G. P. A., Chicago, 
city ticket office, 232 Clark street. 


The Journal of Education is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the 
wishes of a large majority of its subscrib- 
ers, it is sent regularly until definitely or- 
dered to be discontinued, but will be dis- 
continued on expiration, if the subscriber 
so desires. Please send remittances by 
draft, postal, or express order, or regis- 
tered letter to the publishers, New Eng- 
land Publishing Company. 
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THE TIDE IS IN. 


BY SARAH K. BOLTON. 


The boats lay stranded on the beach, 
Tangled with seaweed dank and green; 
A desolate and dreary scene, 

Far as the eye could reach; 

The tide was out. 


How changed the view when day was done; 
The boats rode gaily on the deep, 
Their white sails nodding as in sleep, 
Kissed by the setting sun; 
The tide was in. 


Thus many a life, in want or woe, 
Lies stranded on a barren shore; 
But God is God forevermore : 

Take courage, for we know 

The tide comes in. 


And lifted from the rocks and shoals, 
We sail upon a sunlit sea; 
Night opens on eternity, — 
Sweet rest for weary soul,— 
The tide is in. 


O country dear, whose record full of glory 
Brings tears of gladness into watching eyes, 
Whose deeds of heroes, handed down in story, 
Thrill human hearts with wonder and surprise, 
We pledge to thee our service and devotion, 
To keep the rights by honored soldiers won, 
Long as thy shores are washed by either ocean, 
Thou fairest, greatest land beneath the sun. 
—Selected. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Joun T. Prince, West Newton, Mass. : 
spent on poor teachers is worse than wasted. 


Money 


ApaM CLARKE: The old adage of “Too many 
irons in the fire’ conveys an untruth; you cannot 
have too many—poker, tongs, and all, keep them 
going. 

P. A. Gerz, Ellensburg, Wash.: The day is fast 
approaching when the educational institutions of a 
state must not duplicate one another's work, when 
the normal school will strive to fulfil well the mis- 
sion for which it was establishtd and is being main- 
tained. 


SUPERINTENDENT F. J, Peaster, Revere, Mass. : 
The teacher having the highest school advantages 
who expects success merely by virtue of her profes- 
sional training will be doomed to humiliating retire- 
ment before the earnest, conscientious teacher who 
makes every day a stepping stone to better things 
and higher attainments, though she may have begun 
her career with a meagre equipment. 


CHRISTINE Cincinnati: How much of 
the study of children is absolutely fruitless, simply 
because they learn and remember words instead of 
facts and appearances. The absurd answers we some- 
times receive from them show how completely they 
have failed to comprehend. One little boy writes: 
“A watershed is a stone shed built on the tops of 
very high mountains to make the rivers run the right 
way.” With a handful of clay anda cup of water, 
the teacher can present a model of a watershed, and 
make clear the influence of land elevations on the 
direction of streams. — 


SuPERINTENDENT L. P. Nasu, Gardner, Mass. ; 
Many parents consider it a disgrace in some sort that 


their children do not keep up with the rest, and by 
talking with the children arouse a feeling that they 
must not be left behind. Nothing could be more 
foolish. The school is not a race-course, but a place 
where children are taught and helped to grow in their 
own natural way, but with the assistance that training 
can impart. To grow slowly may be to grow all the 
more strongly; but in any case, growth cannot be 
wisely forced. We want no rank, weak, hot-house 
growth in the mental make-up of our children. If a 
course of studies is rightly made, and rightly followed, 
for the average ability of the class, it is reasonable to 
suppose that there will be some who ought to go faster, 
and on the other hand, some who cannot keep up with 
the course. 


THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THE TRAGIC 
AS COMPARED WITH THE COMIC IN 
LITERATURE AND ART.—(/1L) 


BY W. T. HARRIS, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


{Delivered before the Department of Superintendence, 
N. E, A., Chattanooga.] 


Spanish Cervantes has depicted for us the attempts 
of Don Quixote at resuscitating knight-errantry. 
Knight-crrantry had been a few centuries before a 
very serious affair for all Europe. Chivalry was an 
essential epoch in the history of Europe, and there is 
no epoch in the evolution of modern civilization more 
important than it. For it was the desertion of the 
classic ideal for the Christian ideal—it was the cele- 
bration of this abandonment of the old ideal and the 
adoption of the new. ‘The ideas of love, honor, and 
fidelity were consciously set up as the expression of 
the new freedom that dawned on the mind of Europe 
as a result of the world view of Christianity. Each 
soul has an infinite destiny beyond the grave. All 
that is secular is secondary to this religious principle. 
There were three crusades made as a result of this new 
consciousness,—first, the conquest of the land con- 
taining the holy sepulechre. This was the outward 
crusade against Islam. Secondly, the inner crusade, 
the refutation of the Arabian interpretation of the 
Aristotelian philcsophy by the great thinkers, mar- 
shalled by such scholars as Alexander of Hales, 
Albertus Magnus, and Thomas of Aquino. This was 
the scholastic crusade. After these outer and inner 
crusades came a little later the discovery of America, 
the third crusade; against the darkness of outlying 
heathenism. Queen Isabella contributed her jewels 
to fit out the fleet of Columbus in the name of the 
holy church. 

Knight-errantry was a passing phase of one of the 
most serious of spiritual movements. And when we 
laugh at Don Quixote’s adventures, we do not laugh 
at him as a madman or lunatic, but at the ineptness 
of the old world form seriously set up in the midst of 
a comparatively modern world. Its mediations seem 
absurd when deprived of the principle of chivalry 
and its social order, on which they had been estab- 
lished. 

Just so in Walter Scott’s story of “Woodstock,” and 
especially in that of “Old Mortality” the excesses of 
Protestant individualism, both of Independents and 
Presbyterians, are found in comic situations because 
brought against a more advanced or matured theologic 
view. They furnish comic and not tragic situations, 
because they do not involve the characters portrayed 
in destruction for their views, but only in futile acts 
and endeavors; endless self-contradictions. 

Aristophanes ridicules, not the older world views, 
striving for re-establishment in his time, so much as 
the preducts of the new movements put forward by 
the sophists and the free-thinkers of that time. He 
took Socrates as his type and model of a sophist. He 
ridiculed anything and everything that was offered as 
a substitute for the old customs, the Greek morality 


that had come down from the good old times. Noth- 
ing could stand up against the inextinguishable 
lnughter kind!ed in the Clouds, the Wasps, the Frogs, 
and his other comedies. The bad went down alto- 
gether and the good went down temporarily in the 
person of Socrates. But Aristophanes did not save 
Athens from “the newness” after all. Alexander the 
Great, the pupil of Aristotle, the pupil of Plato, the 
pupil of Socrates, had to save Athens from the good 
old times incarnated in Spartan conservatism. The 
great-grand-pupii of Socrates, in the person of Alex- 
ander, marshalled Grecian youth to war on Persia, 
and his conquests extended to India and Bactria, and 
Greek kingdoms took the place of Persian satrapies. 
We see how serious were the elements entering the 
most comic of all comedies, those of Aristophanes. 
He had serious intentions, but he did not show the 
deeds of the individual returning upon him to destroy 
him. His dramas showed only the futility of plan 
and purpose undermined by inherent self-contra- 
diction. 

We have in later comic writers, say Swift and 
Sterne, the production of comic situations by means 
of importing one nation’s customs into another 
nation. Seen through the eyes of one land or native 
country, the daily habits of another land or country 
seem absurd. The French word outre expresses it. 
Swift isan Englishman who goes to Ireland and ac- 
quires a habit of looking critically on the ordinary 
manners and customs about him. He does not ridi- 
cule the Irish, however, but his own countrymen, the 
Knglish, and writes the voyages to Lilliput and Brob- 
dingnag, everywhere showing up the inconsistencies 
and absurdities in the social and political life of Eng- 
land in the first part of the eighteenth century. 

Sterne shows French and Belgian life through 
English spectacles. 

Our own Mark ‘Twain shows us borderland life 
through the eyes of the urban life of the Atlantic 
slope; and in turn he makes his most comic situations 
hy showing us the borderland traveler with his local 
prejudices, and ignorance of the history of culture, 
making his journey through the museums and art 
galleries of Kurope. 

But in all these examples we have one serious 
national order against another, the French against the 
English, or the American against the European, or 
the earnest pioneer life against the life of culture. 

A definition of comic and tragic situations may be 
made as follows, using the distinctions of content and 
form: content stending first for the temporary, or 
transient, the local or individual interest, the less sub- 
stantial side. When it is placed under the form of 
the permanent, the ethical or universal or the sub- 
stantial interest, it is seen at once as ridiculous. The 
form is a world teo large for the shrunken importance 
of the content to fill. The special interest is given 
the dignity of the general interest, the local and 
provincial puts on the airs of the world-culture, and 
we cannot help but laugh at it. We have within us 
the psychologic reaction of making up our minds for 
a serious and universal interest, and then suddenly 
encountering the local and insignificant. We col- 
lapse with laughter, for laughter is the physical 
counterpart to the inner collapse of our ideas de- 


scending from the great to the small. 

On the other hand, the content may be a serious 
matter, a collision of world ideas; the person bearing 
the new or old ideal, and with all seriousness setting it 
up against the established usage, proposes a content 
for which the existing form has no place. It would 
shiver that form te admit it. The established form 
must destroy it e1d its hearer. We may act against 
the new content and kill the messenger that brings it, 
but we do it in pity and terror, for it is a tragedy. 
The new substance is too ample for the old form. 
The new idea and its bearer cannot yet be tolerated. 
His time is yet to come. It must be a tragedy under 
the present circumstances. 

We take courage, however, in this thought, that 
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new forms are on their way which will permit without 
danger to the social whole a greater freedom in the 
adoption and promulgation of new or old ideas. 
There will come a large tolerance and fewer tragedies. 

In concluding our survey of the tragic and comic 
we may ask ourselves whether they belong to the sub- 
hme or the beautiful, one or both. 

We are disposed to call the tragic the sublime and 
to see in the comic its opposite, which is said to be the 
ridiculous. So the opposite of the beautiful is the 
ugly. Certainly, the comic or ridiculous contains the 
elements of ugliness, but in contrast with what? 
Certainly not with the sublime. It is the irrational 
overcome by the rational. But the beautiful is de- 
fined as the spectacle of the rational overcoming the 
irraticnal. 1 is a presentation not to the reason or 
the intellect primarily, but to the senses; to the senses 
primarily, and only secondarily to the intellect or 
reason. Nevertheless, both activities, the sense and 
the reason, must participate in the perception of the 
beautiful. To the reason alone the beautiful be- 
comes simply the true. “The beautiful is the splen- 
dor of the iruih.” said Plato; it is the glory of the 
truth seen by the senses. Just so the truth presented 
to us through the will is the ethical, or rather the 
good. As the reason must be present and co-operate 
with the senses in the perception of the beautiful, so 
the reason must be present and co-operate with the 
will in the good. 

The beautiful certainly includes the works of art 
in which the tragic and the comic, one or both, are 
presented. The sublime, therefore, may be consid- 
ered as falling under the concept beautiful if it is to be 
applied to tragedy. But it is better to make the sub- 
lime a separate idee co-ordinate with the beautiful, and 
not containing or contained. 

The sublime is properly applied to that whose con- 
tent and form are not commensurate or in harmony 
with each other. ‘The Old Testament descriptions of 
God’s power often make nature so inadequate that it 
is seen to be no adequate revelation of God’s om- 
nipotence. The result is an idea of sublimity, but not 
of beauty. The vast things of the earth, its moun- 
tains and seas, the sky and the rocky foundations of 
the earth, these, together with the sun, moon, and 
stars, are such inadequate manifestations of Jehovah 
that we conceive sublimity rather than beauty. The 
heautiful is an adequate manifestation, something in 
harmony with that which is manifested in it. The 
sublime reveals the spiritual as not revealable—that 
which is to manifest the spiritual is made very dis- 
tinctly to manifest its incapacity to manifest; hence 


we have an aesthetic contradiction, art refuting itself. 

We now see or may see the educative function of 
the tragic and comic: for all art must treat as its 
hest subjects the tragic or the comic phases of human 
nature. In each of these it makes us conscious of the 
eternal elements of human nature, the divine, human 
in some contrast with the finite and transitory. 

In no way can the individual learn to know the 
practical problems of human nature so effectually as 
through art and literature. He learns to see how the 
deeds return upon the doer to bless him or to curse 
him. ‘The individual learns to know his greater self, 
the social whole. 

The world view of a people gets its utterance in the 
national poets, and hence the great works of art, such 
as have been furnished by Homer, Aeschylus, Sopho- 
cles, and Aristophanes for the Greeks, by Virgil and 
Dante for Italy, by Moliere and Cervantes for France 
and Spain, by Shakespeare for England, and Goethe 
for Germany, contain a vicarious experience. The 
tvpes of character presented give the people their ap- 
perceptive material under which classify the 
people they meet with in their lives, and the deeds 
which they see performed. 

We learn best the lesson of the deed which we see 
others perform. Without making the experience our- 
selves, we profit by seeing others make it. The ex- 
perience of the poet thus becoues our own vicariously. 
Human nature recoils against direct advice, and does 
But as 
Aristotle said, the spectacle of the drama purifies the 
beholder. The lesson is more impressive and whole- 
some because it is accepted by us in our freedom and 
not imposed upon us by external authority, 


not like to have personal applications made. 


BY-PATHS IN LITERATURE. 


BY A, E. WINSHIP. 

Tennyson said that Keats’ “Hyperion” was poor. 
while Byron pronounced it “as sublime as Aeschylus.” 

‘Tennyson was pleased with the lighter vein of 
Burns, but his serious pieces were “tiresome affairs,” 
while Wordsworth had high admiration for the seri- 
ous pieces of Burns, but thought we should try to for- 
get as soon as possible his light verses. ‘Tennyson 
wes impatient with “The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” 
hut Wordsworth was charmed with it. 

Alphonse Daudet, recently deceased, was born in 
‘S40, when Taine, Renan, Flaubert, and Leconte de 
Lisle were in active life, and by all of them he was wel- 
comed to literature. He was the last but one of the 
eminent literary group that entered into activity 
under the second empire. 

mile Zola may be said to represent the same age, 
although he was more a contemporary with Daudet 
than with Taine and Renan. He was born the same 
year, and made his first literary success the same year 
as Daudet. 

Daudet won his high fame in fifteen years of ‘ex- 
quisite activity, during which, with sharp stroke upon 
stroke, every stroke immensely counting and none 


THE LATE ALPHONSE DAUDET?, 
Famous French Litterateur. 


falling wide,” he added book to book. “He produces 
the impression of having planted his garden up to the 
last inch of its soil.” 

Daudet’s first literary venture was “Women in 
Love,’ a booklet with red letters on a snow white 
cover, 

Daudet’s first great work was ‘Tartarin§ of 
Tarascon,” which appeared first as a serial and was 
such a genuine failure in the eves of the public that 
the periodical never completed its publication. And 
yet it has proved the greatest success in its line since 
“Don Quixote.” 

Walter A. Wyckolf ought to be a master in the chair 
of sociology at Princeton. Six years ago, after he had 
graduated from Princeton with high honors, he set out 
io learn the life of the laborer. Without a cent in his 
pocket end with but one suit of clothes, he set out to 
earn |os daily bread as an unknown toiler, without a 
friend in the world to whom he would refer or appeal. 
Ile led the life of a toiler in more than twenty avoca- 
tions, always as an unskilled workman, for two years. 
Ile is writing this up for Seribner’s magazine. One 
volume is in book form, “The Workers: An Experi- 
ment in Reality.” 

William MeLennan’s “Spanish John,” and 
Neil Munro’s “John Splendid” are new comers in the 
field of historical fiction. 'There is much to hope for 
from the writers of both. Munro is a highlander. 


“John Splendid” is autobiographic in form, and so is 
“Spanish John,” as to that matter. 

“Sarah Grand” was the non de plume of Mrs. 
Chambers McFall when she wrote “The Heavenly 
Twins.” Mrs. McFall did not know that there had 
been a real Sarah Grand, a notorious and beautiful 
woman. Whose career ended as the wife of Talleyrand. 
When Mrs. McFall first heard of this she was troubled, 
but jater she legally adopted the name, and she is in- 
deed Madame Sarah Grand. 

IF’. Marion Crawford is said to have been one of the 
few great successes on the American lecture platform 
this season. Major J. B. Pond managed his “tour” 
with eminent skill. 


“ HOW TO BUILD UP A LATIN VOCABU. 
LARY.”—(IL) 


” 


BY ERNEST D. DANIELS, A. M, 


“T speak not to disprove what Brutus says.” In a 
series of interesting articles by the brilliant head- 
master of the Guiney high school there are serious 
shorteccmings. Has he not fallen into the same 
ditch from which he so carefully warns others? 
Latin is now begun in many schools two years, or at 
least, one, befere entrance upon a high school course. 
His method, if worthy of aught, must be applicable 
for beginners; for here is where the rub comes: What 
proportion of our pupils in our grammar grades 
knows the given vocabulary of English words? | 
have this week tested three classes, two with sixteen, 
one with fourteen words of his list. A part was 
chosen for greater ease in correcting. It was in- 
felicitous in that both quietude, disquietude, and 
similifude, dissimilitude were selected. 

Average in per cents. 


Absolutely Partly 


Wrong. correct. correct. 
Pupils of the grammar grades studying 
Pupils of first year in high school...... 60. 0091 39,09 


Not content with testing pupils, I gave 
fourteen of the words from this list 
of his to my teachers, including nor- 
mal graduate, Latin students, and 
two of them formerly Latin teachers. 37.50 12.50 50. 


In correcting, spelling and punctuation were not 
counted. The words were most carefully enun- 
ciated, ample time given, and the need of giving or 
attempting some definition impressed. Among the 
definitions were these: “Lassitude, to last”: 
“Desuetude, a person’s name”; “Platitude, a person 
on a platform’; *Mansuetude, act of a man commit- 
ting suicide”; “Consuetude, for war.” Mr. Editor, | 
protest. Such a method or trick is not from “the 
known to the unknown,” but from the unknown 
iowards nothingness. 

Here, the critic may claim the above only proves 
the poorness of our schools, not of the method con- 
demned. “Quod si componere magnis parva mihi fas 
est.” We received last September a pupil from the 
{Juiney high school—than which there are only a few 
hetter—with the record of “good” and “excellent” in 
all her lessons. Presumably she had been trained by 
At the end of the second week, by 
herown and her father’s request, she dropped behind 
into the grammar grade, and at the end of the term 
was obliged to drop from even this class, she was so far 
behind. 


these methods. 


The proposed exercise of the head-master is. 
secondly, deiicient in mental drill, because the mem- 
hers of the series have no organic and but little ver- 
hal relation, cither in the English or the Latin, be- 
tween cach other. Unrelated, unclassified facets do 
not educate the child. They stuff the child’s mind. 
Better if the list were alphabetic; if grouped in the 
order 10, 11, 8. 19, 20, 22, 21, ete., there were then 
slight connecting links. But the very best grouping 
of the words in his series could not justify its use. 

Thirdly, the use of the abstract noun was avoided 
during classical periods. The practical spirit of the 
Not till the deca- 
dent days of the post-silvern age, when the original 


language demanded other idioms. 


vitality of the language was gone, when it became 
the vehicle for monkish discussion and the vagaries 
cf scholasticism, was the use of the abstract noun 
fully developed. When man ceased to act and 
dreamt of actien, he had need of abstraction. In a 
hurried examination, Harper’s Caesar reveals but 
12.4 per cent. of these words in use, Kelsey’s Cicero 
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36 per cent., and Allen and Greenough Vergil 0 per 
cent. What use, then, the words or method? 

Fourthly, such procedure is contrary to the laws of 
thought. That it is not conclusive to make induc- 
tion from limited observation is valid, but, neverthe- 
iess, Man is aiways thus influenced. My observation 
is that after the names of a few concrete objects are 
learned by the child, the names of action, action- 
words, verbs «re learned. His mind transfers the 
name of the aciion to the actor. Thus a child fond 
of sinelling fiowers calls them “smell-smell”; of going 
to ride and ames his carriage “go-go.” The cat 
mews and beecmes a “mew-mew,” and the dog a “bow- 
Similarly, in its childhood the race learned 
“gang” from its “go.” It leartied porto—I carry— 
before it learned porta-gate, the place of carrying the 
plow out of the furrow when plowing for the city 
wall, also before portus portorium. Notice 
further, he derives adjective from nouns, but was not 
the reverse first true? Must not longus have been oft 
repeated before the abstraction longitudo dawned on 
men’s minds?’ If the above is true, then our method 
ef procedure is, after the names of a few concrete 
objects are learned, from verbs, participles, adjectives, 
to abstract nouns. 

rifthly, the unit of thought is not isolated words, 
The essence of the sentence is its 


wow, 


but a sentence. 
verb. Fewer words would have to be taught in either 
the English or Latin from “Gallia est omnis divisa in 
partes tres” than in his vocabulary. Whenever the 
pupil has learred this little he has within himself 
something of the mind of a master, and not the 
hoteh-potch a nightmare. 

“Train, not strain,” can also be applied here to fix 
the teaching. Nine “reputable” English words from 
Gallia, many trom est, forty from omnis, ete., but 
with this scvantage the key to the meaning of each 
There cannot, even 
In our haste to 


derivative is given in its root. 
io-day, be a royal road to learning. 
make things interesting we make them amusing. 
The mere accumulation of information, viz., such a 
vocabulary, is not education. The att iments of 
the cnild musi still-be measured by his efforts, and it 
is the voluniary effort that educates. We may 
gamble with our purses, but we cannot with our 
minds. The eim to attain without paving the price 
of honest labor is fatuous. 


BIRD TALKS.—( VIL.) 


BY A. B. P. 


OUR MOST COMMON WARBLERS. 

Long after one has come to know the larger or more 
conspicuous of our bird neighbors, he will often find 
himself puzzled in meeting for the first time the 
smaller birds, and even a diligent hunt in some “key” 
or “guide” will, perhaps, fail to assure him of the 
name of anew specimen. [specially is this true in 
trying to identify the warblers, most of whom are 


small and rather shy birds. The family is one of the 


BLACK-THROATED GREEN WARBLER. 


most numerous in the bird kingdom. Its members 
are not, as their name would seem to imply, fine 
singers, and many of them have notes of great 
similarity. Some few of these, however, indi- 
vidual and easily serve to identify the bird, even when 
he cannot be seen. So great is the variety of mark- 
ings among the warblers, and so close are the differ- 
ences between some species, that after one has learne 
io distinguish a few of the more common ones the 
discovery of a new species is an event of great inter- 
est, and the hope of finding a new and rare warbler 


will even lure one from his pillow at the early hour of 
four o’clock in the morning. There is actual fascina- 
tion about it to the real bird lover. 

The most domestic of the warblers, and one of the 
most companionable of birds, is the yellow warbler, 
the dainty “:ummer yellow bird,” whom nearly every- 


one knows. These warblers arrive very early in May, 


often coming in small flocks with other birds. They 


flit in and out among the budding trees, embodied 
sunbeams, as if they had gathered of the overflowing 
brillianey of the fresh spring skies and were bearing 
it about on glad wing. The catkins have shaken 


REDSTART. 


their gold-dust before this, and the alders, the wil- 
lows, and the young oaks are beginning to be covered 
Yellow warbler is quite in 
The few early but- 


with gold-green leaves. 
harmony with his surroundings. 
tercups in the meadow, the vellow jessamine in the 
garden plot, and the dandelions everywhere smile up 
to him a vellow greeting, which he understands and 
rejoices in. 

So rapidly does he flit from the orchard to the 
garden and from tree to tree, that we have scarcely 
time to note the wine-colored st ripes on the breast of 
the male, or the olive-shaded back.’ We soon become 
accustomed to his simple, rather high-pitched warble, 
and grow to love it well, not beceause of its melody, 
but rather because of a certain homely quality breath- 
mg through it. When June, with all her gracious 
verdure, arrives, she finds vellow bird all ready for his 
housekeeping. The wonderful little nest, built) in 
the orchard or not far from the house, is quite ready 
for the tiny white eggs. Where did the builders find 
that soft, fluffy lining? Was it from the clematis 
tangzie in the thicket, the dried pussy cats by the brook, 
or the bulrush grasses in the swamp? Or was some 
lambkin robbed of a tuft of his knotty wool in order 
to furnish a downy cradle for the babies to be? A 
few vears ago | had the good fortune to discover one 
of these beautiful structures, just after the third egg 
had been laid. It was built in the fork of an alder 
growing by the edge of a pond, and was not more than 
four feet from the ground. Such fine chance, 
thought I, to watch the nestlings when they should 
appear! But | feared for the safety of the dainty 
structure, so easily could it be reached by the cat or by 
other foes. For a short time, all went well, and the 
happy father sang and flitted while the tender mother 
Then came a morning when no nest was 
Not pussv cat nor 


brooded. 
to be seen, look ever so sharply. 
any other four-legged foe had been there, but a big, 
had hoy who wanted the treasure for his “collection” 
and was afraid that somebody else would take it if he 
didn’t. Tle said the birds had left the nest, that they 
had been frightened away, but between you and me, 
nobody believed him. Ile had eut the ereteh, and 
the bare, stunt end that was left swung about idly, 
as if feeling that it had no longer anything to live for. 
I looked for the forlorn householders, but their song 
was no more to be heard. They were probably, with 
faint hearts. working away somewhere else—let us 
hope in a more happily chosen spot to hegin an 
other nest. 

The black-and-white warbler, modest but not shy, 
is abundant in the edges of woodlands, and. during 
the migratory season, in orchards and gardens. He 
comes sometimes as early as the last week in) April 
and tarries with us the summer long. He sings at 
almost any hour in the day, and seems to be always in- 
dustriously busy pecking away at the bark around the 
trunks larger branches of trees. On account of 


this habit of keeping close to the trunk, he is often 


called the creeping warbler. Very neat are his mark- 


ings, all of black and white. <A striped bird is he. 

A third warbier, not confiding and homely like the 
yellow warbler, nor modestly inconspicuous like the 
black-and-white warbler, but brilliant and fascina- 
ting in the extreme, is the airy little redstart. He is 
an exquisite, and as fond.of showing off his beautiful 
colors as isa Parisian belle. But he may be pardoned 
for being vain. Who would not be, with so many 
charms? His upper parts, throat, and the middle of 
his breast are a rich black; the under parts are softly 
white, and on the under part of the wings and on the 
sides of his body is the most beautiful orange-red one 
can imagine. What a flash of brightness he makes as 
he darts through the air with an indescribably delicate 
motion, and a rapid opening and shutting of his fan- 
like tail, just encugh to attract attention and to show 
the salmon spots on it. He is sure to fly about if he 
thinks anyone is watching, while Madame Redstart, 
who is only a dull olive-gray bird, sits quietly by and 
admires him. Notwithstanding his little affecta- 
tions, however, he is the best of husbands and fathers, 
and in the matter of hiding away his nesting place ex- 
hibits great shrewdness. Diflicult, indeed, it is to 
find the baby redstarts, although one may feel sure of 
heing almost within ten feet of them. 

If one does not know the life-history of the family, 
young redstarts are likely to be found very puzzling. 
I had seen for several times in one of my morning 
walks a tinv gray bird with a wonderful salmon pink 
horder on the sides of its breast, and felt sure from its 
restless activity, its small size, and the resemblance of 
its note to that of the vellow warbier that it must be 
But search as | might, I could find no 
way applied to it. No 

So at last | was obliged 


same warbler. 
description that in any 
warbler had pink markings. 
to note it down in my note book: as a “pink warbler, 
name unknown.” Some weeks later | happened to 
he reading ina new book the description of a redstart, 
and found that my “pink warbler” was a redstart of 
probably the second year,—one who had not obtained 
his full plumage. Then I remembered that he had 
had the same fan-like tail and had moved it in the 
same way that all redstarts do. 

This knowledge prepared me to recognize the pair 
ef voung redstarts that built the next season in an 
epple-tree in the yard. ‘They were I suppose not old 
enough to think of secreting their nest, as they doubt- 
less did the following vear, but placed it in an angle 
formed where two small branches crossed each other. 
Not long after the female had commenced sitting, 
there came a severe wind, which wrenched the two 
branches apart, and the next morning the carefully 
woven structure was lving on the ground with the 
broken bits of shell. It was considerably larger than 
“chippy’s” nest. but lined with horse hair in much 
the same way. IT picked it up and have it yet, a 
legitimate addition to my “collection.” 

A bird of the pine woods is that beauty the black- 
seductive and 
Whoever wrote 


throated warbler, the most 
charming, to me, of all the warblers. 
the seng. “High from your nest in the pines, warble, 
sweet bird’ must have been thinking of him. He is 
only a tiny mite, but how beautiful and how alluring. 
Not challenging our attention, like the flirtatious 
redstart, nor winning our admiration for his industry, 
like the black-and-white warbler, nor creeping into 
our hearts because of his very nearness and familiarity, 
like vellow bird, he rather hold himself aloof, as of 
too high a heart to seek favors, and by his very ex- 
, When, too, his song 


vreen 


clusiveness excites our interest. 
has once heen heard, it repeats itself over and over 
again in our minds, and we are led to wonder what 
can have been the heart history that breathes through 
that plaintive sweetness. Of all wood sounds, it 1s 
one of the tenderest and most easy to recognize. 


Listen for 


when early May is here, or later, and if you hear it, 
ou may be sure it is the song of the blaeck-throated 


ereon warbler. Sueh a tender plaint with its minor 
third. spiritudized and softened as it descends from 


the tall pine tree! It whispers a loneliness which the 
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hearer had not felt before, but it also expresses resig- 
nation and strength to bear. 

Don’t leave the pine wood without having a good 
look at the singer. His throat and breast will be full 
black, while at the sides is a rich contrast of gold 
vellow. Varther under he.is of a whitish color, 
streaked with black. His back you cannot, perhaps. 
see, but it is of yellow olive. His movements have 
more of repose in them than those of many of the 
warblers, and he is less often in motion. He will sing 
for you any morning, if you take the trouble to go 
where he is, never obstrusive, never tiresome, always 
gentle, dignified, and bearing the burden of a tender 
sadness. 


NATURE WORK WITH THE POETS.—MAY. 


ANNA LE POER. 


The month “that comes with steady sun when April 
dies” is with us, and we no longer say, 


BY 


“This seems like spring,” for we know 
That the marble sleep is broken, 
And a change has passed on things.” 
—Emerson, in ‘‘May Day.” 
Now is a time to appreciate Bryant’s “The New and 
the Old,” commencing 
“New are the leaves on the oaken spray,” 
and Longfellow’s “It is not always May.” Happy 
those who have some favorite spot of which they feel 
like saying with Bryant in “Green River”— 
“Oh, loveliest there the spring days come, 
With blossoms, and birds, and wild bees’ hum,” 
Many would express the thought of Emerson in “My 
C:arden”— 
“Tf I could put my woods in song, 
And tell what’s there enjoyed, 
All men would to my gardens throng, 
And leave the cities void.” 

The poems that speak of the wealth of sudden 
beauty that May brings are many and varied. There 
is Loweli’s “The Nest.” in which he tells of the time 

“When oaken woods with buds are pink,” 
and of the oriole 


“Cheering his labor with a note 
Rich as the orange of his throat.” 
There is Longtellow’s “A Day of Sunshine” with its 
“Blow wind! and waft through all the rooms 
The snowflakes of the cherry-blooms!”’ 
We find in Bryant’s “Among the Trees,” 
“The wind of May 

Is sweet with breath of orchards, in whose boughs 

The bees and every insect of the air 

Make a perpetual murmur of delight.” 

In “The Old Man’s Counsel,” by the same author, is 
a description of a May noon that well may touch the 
heart “with joy at so much beauty.” 

If the children see planting going on, it is well to 
make them familiar with the legend of the first plant- 
ing cf Indian corn as given in “Hiawatha,” part five. 
In this connection Whittier’s “Corn Song” may be 
read, and the way prepared for a fuller appreciation of 
it in the autumn. 

Some classes, or parts of classes, will be able to en- 
joy Lowell’s “A Parable.” which tells of the violet. 
When the “lovely town is white with apple blooms” 
tell of Hawthorne’s sudden death, and read Long- 
Bryant’s “The May 
Sun Sheds an Amber Light” is sad, but need not be 
omitted on that account. 

Whittier gives us two legends of the robin, entitled 
“The Robin,” and “How the Robin Came.” 


fellow’s poem on “Hawthorn.” 


“If my young friends doubt that this 
Is the robin’s genesis, 
Not in vain is still the myth 
If a truth be found therewith.” 


In “Elizabeth,” part three, Longfellow tells how 


“Robin the Redbreast 
Boasted on bush and tree it was he, it was he and no 
other, 


That had covered with leaves the Babes in the Wood.” 
Phere are three lines in Longfellow’s “Keramos” that 
are very: pretty 

“The bluc eggs in the robin’s nest 


Will soon have wings and beak and breast, 
And flutter and fiy away.” 


wwell’s “Phoebe” will make the pupils anxious to 


become acquainted with that bird. It is time to be 
looking for the bobolink, 
“Jolliest of our birds of singing.”’ 

We may not consider it a compliment to exclaim 

with the fiddler in Whittier’s “The Sycamores”— 
“The tipsy fairies! 
Hear the little folks in drink!” 

When we read “The Poet’s Calendar” for May, by 
Longfellow, we may well introduce to our pupils 
Bryant’s “To a Waterfowl” with its beautiful lesson 
that 
“He who, from zone to zone, 

Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 

In the long way that I must tread alone 

Will lead my steps aright.” 

“May Evening” is another of Bryant’s nature poems 
for this month. 

We cannot afford to overlook Emerson’s “Rhodora” 
or Lowell’s “To the Dandelion.” ‘The former is one 
of our most exquisite nature poems for any time of 
the year, and the latter makes us willing to forgive 
Lowel] for saying in “Under the Willows’— 

“May isa pious fraud of the almanac, 

A ghastly parody of real spring, 

Shaped out of snow and breathed with eastern wind.” 

[ do not say we shall wish to forget these words; there 
may be days when they will express our own senti- 
ments, unless we take another view of the colder days 
and quote from Emerson’s “May Day”— 
“As we thaw frozen flesh with snow, 
So spring will not her time forerun, 


Mix polar night with tropic glow, 
Nor cloy us with unshaded sun.” 


I owell expresses his opinion of May in a very pointed 
inanner in “Biglow Papers,” also, second series, part 
six. 
Longfellow’s poem on “The Fiftieth Birthday of 
Agassiz” is certainly one for this month, and what an 
example did he set who 


“Wandered away and away 
With Nature, the dear old nurse, 
Who sang to him night and day 
The rhymes of the universe.” 


Many are the beauties of May, and the beautiful 
poems that belong to her. Let our last thought come 
from Whittier’s Pictures.” 

“Once more, through God’s great love, with you I share 
A morn of resurrection sweet and fair, 
As that which saw, of old, in Palestine, 


Immortal love uprising in full bloom 
From the dark night and winter of the tomb!” 


SUBJECTS FOR CLOSING DAY ESSAYS. § 


The Promises of Ambition. 

The Schoohnaster of Fiction. 

Self-directive Power. 

Silent tnthaences. 

The Future American Girl. 

Our Volks and Other Folks. 

nglish and Seoteh Ballads. 

Disparity in Wages between Men and Women. 
Carlyle’s Conception of Heroism. 

University Extension. 

The Press and the People. 

Educational Aspects of Farming. 

The Political Influence of America. 

The Schools of Long Ago. 

The Claims of the South on Northern Graduates. 
What We Mave, How We Get It. 

Influence of Modern Novels. 

Individualism. 

Tact and alent. 

Water as a Sculptor. 

What do we owe the Indians? 

Inter every open Door. 

Trasts as Civilizers. 

Compulsory Physical Education. 

Profit and Logs in School. 

“Fun” in School. 
very Man’s Life a Plan. 


BANNER. 


OUR STARRY 


. Fling abroad our starry banner 
To the pure, fresh northern blast, 
Sanctified by present glory 
And the memory of the past! 
Beat our drums beneath its waving, 
Blow our bugles loud and clear, 
And the brave, inspiring music 


Let mankind’s enslavers hear! —Anon, 


WHITTIER AND UNITED STATES HISTOR Y. 


BY EDITH M. SHORTT. 


Every teacher of United States history should make 
a thorough study of John Greenleaf Whittier. He 
lived through the most trying period of our history 
and expressed himself upon nearly every important 
measure. Besides this, his keen imagination and his 
love for the “Friends” and for all oppressed have en- 
abled him to depict certain phases of colonial life 
almost as truly as though he had been living then. 

No class should study the persecutions of the 
witches or of the Quakers without reading “Mabel 
Martin” and “In the Old South Church.” In the one 
the imagination of the child is quickened till he sees 
the superstitions of the time, the chance for malicious 
accusations, and the suffering of the innocent as no 
recital of the law enacted by a general court can lead 
him to see these things; in the other the mistaken zeal! 
of the Quaker maiden may show him reason why such 
cruel laws were enacted against people who held so 
gentle a faith. While “Cassandra Southwick” will 
open to him a new phase of the persecutions of which 
he may have been ignorant, and will also show that the 
laws were more harsh than the men, for none could 
be found to execute this order. 

“Skipper Lreson’s Ride” will show the stern metal 
of the men and women of those rough times, and many 
other of his poems will open the door of the past and 
let both teacher and pupil behold things as they really 
were, not as our text-book makers say they were, and 
not as the cold facts of the statute books make it seem 
that they were. 

. In later times, when he wrote of what was happen- 
ing, of what was then stirring his heart, he expressed 
the sentiments of the whole Abolitionist party, of all 
the yeomanry of New England, and we cannot know 
history until we know the thought, the feelings, the 
impulses, and the ideals of the people. History is not 
the recital of action excepting in so far as action is the 
expression of the inner man. Hence, history cannot 
be separated from literature, from poetry, from  pri- 
vate correspondence, from orations, nor from romance 
and fiction. And in speaking of the study of Whit- 
tier, Tam not advising the neglect of Lowell, with his 
“Biglow Papers” and his “Present Crisis,” nor of 
Holmes, with his “Grandmother’s Storv of Bunker 
Hill” nor of much humbler poets. I believe if we 
could have in our grammar grade libraries many of 
our state historical selections, we would find that even 
the quaint dogeerels which commemorate local events 
would throw a light upon the times, upon the people 
themselves, which would enable our imaginations to 
grasp things of the past as we do not now. 

But, alas! our grammar school libraries are limited, 
our city libraries are limited, our own salaries are too 
pitiful to allow us books or opportunity for extended 
study; but there are some things within our reach, 
and among these things are Whittier’s poems—com- 
plete and with explanatory notes. 


NATURE STUDY FOR MAY AND JUNE.—UL) 


BY A. C, BOYDEN. 


PARTS OF LEAVES. 


Trace the sap in its movement through the stem 
(petiole) into the midrib and veins of the leaf (blade) 
till it fills the network of small veins between which is 
the green pulp. This will impress the nature view 
of the parts of the leaf. The petiole is particularly 
examined to see how the leaf is firmly attached to the 
branch; the ribs and veins are a framework for the 
leaf, holding it out in the sunlight. A sketch of a leaf 
with names attached is used to fix the names. Other 
leaves are observed to find the same parts, although 
the arrangement differs. Some of the simple forms 
can be drawn or colored, and the sentences written 
beside them. This series of sentences should care- 
fully cover the facts of observation, that the language 
may keep pace with it. 

THIRD YEAR. BIRD LIFE. 

While quite a list may be recognized by color or 
habit, a few birds are selected for continued observa- 
tien during the spring, in the hope of arousing much 
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enthusiasm in bird life. The simplest list might con- 
sist of a live canary in the schoolroom, the robin and 
woodpecker around the school yard, the hen or duck 
at home, and birds seen in the neighboring trees. A 
great aid to this study will be short walks taken by 
the teacher with groups of children. (* Birds,” 
Nature Study Publishing Company, Fisher building, 
Chicago, $1.50 per year, has colored plates and read- 
ing matter of great assistance to teachers in becoming 
familiar with our common birds.  “Birderaft,” 

Wright, Macmillan, & Co., also has colored piates. 
Chapman’s Birds of Eastern America, D. Appleton & 
Co., is a valuable aid.) 

The points to be observed include the general colors 
which aid in distinguishing the birds, the movements, 
how it eats, drinks, sleeps, keeps its feathers clean and 
oiled, sings or calls, builds nest, cares for its young. 
The relation to insect life is an important point to 
emphasize, so that the great value of the birds is ap- 
preciated. By all means let “Bird Day” be observed 
in a way to increase the interest, not only in the 
school. but in the community. Literature is full of 
selections for use. 

PARTS OF A BIRD. 

A closer observation is facilitated by some stuffed 
specimens, which may be borrowed or contributed. 
The colors of the head, breast, back, wings, and tail 
are selected by comparison with the color chart. 


the power to describe a plant—the kind of roots, 
thinking of their value to each plant; the kind of stem 
(position, length, size, etc.); the kind of leaves (shape, 
petiole, veins, arrangement on the stem); the parts of 
the flower, their color and arrangement; the fruit 
when present. Some of the plants can be drawn, also 
the leaves and flowers. Marsh marigold, anemone, 
buttercup, cinquefoil, cherry, and apple will be sug- 
gestive as good illustrations. ©The new voeabulary 
will need considerable drill and the various forms of 
written description. 


FOURTH YEAR. ANIMAL LIFE. 


By this time the children ave able to think of ani- 
mals in groups. It is suggested that the beginning be 
made with backboned animals, or vertebrates. Let 
the children think out a list of domestic animals that 
have backbones; it is noticed that our strong animals 
are in this list-——horse, cow, cat, dog. ete.: that’ the 
birds, the frogs, and fishes also are among them. It is 
noted that the animals we can train are among them, 
for they have brains protected by the bony skull. 
They also furnish many useful things—meat, milk, 
eves, hides, bristles, horn, glue, feathers, ete. It is 
hie nto be a very important group of animals. — Let 
them think. of annnals that do not belong to this 
group—-oyster., clam, insects, ete. Make a double 
list on the board according to this basis of division. 
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After selecting the colored papers they may be 
mounted in order to illustrate the variety and har- 
mony of colors in one bird. 

The kinds of feathers—the long quills of the wings 
and tail help in flying, the smaller feathers lap over 
one another so as to cover the body perfectly, and the 
soft down next to the body keeps it warm. <A collec- 
tion of hen’s feathers will illustrate these points, and 
-erve as material for the drawing exercise. 

The horny bill picks and crushes the food—delicate 
in the canary, but strong enough to crush smaller 
-eeds; larger in the robin, to colleet worms and crush 
larger seeds: straight and strong in the woodpecker, 
for pecking the trees: stout and curved in the hen, for 
picking food serateched from the ground, flat with a 
-trong cap on the end for finding vegetable food in the 
mud. Each is adapted to the need of the bird. 

The legs and toes also illustrate this adaptation 
‘lender in the eanary, for perching: broader and 
tronger in the robin, for running along the ground: 
wo stout pairs in the woodpecker, for running up and 
lown trunks of trees: large and stout in the hen, for 
-cratehine: webbed in the duck, for swimming, with 
hort hind toe. Sketches of the head and bill are 
ossible to accompany any written descriptions ap- 
ropriate to the grade. Carefully prepared questions 
d in developing the language expression. 


PLANT LIFE 
The flowers need not be neglected on account of the 
jird study. Lists can be made of the flowers recog- 
nized. their color indicated, and the locality where 


they grow. The special work of this year is to gain 


THE FISH. 
Some small fish may kept in a jar of water in 
order to wateh the movements and other habits. A 
large fish obtained the market may be suspended 
against the blackboard, where all can easily see it. 
The following points suggest the line of thought 
the boat shape of the fish as adapting it to move easily 
through the water; the slippery covering over the 
senles which aid in gliding through the water. The 
scales can be examined further to show their nature 
and arrangement, a few can be taken off and drawn. 
The various fins are carefully distinguished—those 
alone the back and on the under side keep the fish in 
position, the tail is used to move forward, the front 
pair and the hind pair aid in movements up and 
down or sideways. The fish in the jar illustrate these 
movements and the perfect ease of moving is appre 
ciated. Of the head parts the circular eves are promi- 
nent. no evelids are found, but the eves are protected 
by the thin membrane. The nostrils are small open- 
re many and sharp, they 
Back of the 


ines on the snout, the teeth a 
inward to hold the slippe ry food. 
head are the ol] COVETS, which protect the four pairs 
of red gills by which the fish breathes the air that is 
n the water. 

The backbone of a cooked fish is an excellent means 


of teaching the structure, for the small vertebrae and 
their spines are distinctly seen, also the column for 
protecting the nerve cord. . The flexibility and 
etreneth are manifest. drawing may be made of 
one of the bones. The whole fish is sketched and de 
ecriptive sentences are written from a series of head 


ings color, shape, fins, cills, ¢ 


OTHER VERTEBRATES. 


In the country the turtle ean be brought in by the 
older children and will serve for an illustration of 
adaptation of parts to habits. ; 

Frogs’ eggs in masses, and toads’ eggs in strings 
may be hatched as suggested previously, all the stages 
of development being noticed. <A series of sketches 
on the board will aid in the observation. Compare 
the living frog and toad—color of skin (protective); 
adaptation of legs to movements (in water and on 
land): mouth, teeth, tongue fitted for insect food (the 
slimy tongue is attached front and thrown out as 
a blow at the insect): eyes and ears prominent; 
breathing by a swallowing movement. The great 
value of the toads in our gardens is easily shown and 
impresses children. 

A simple summary of vertebrates closes the work, 
reviewing the different coverings, the parts for mov- 
ing, the teeth or their equivalent, the breathing, the 
care of the voung, those that feel warm to the toueh 
(warmblooded), and those that feel cold (eold- 
blooded). Phe adaptation of parts to the life is the 
all-important nature thought. Dictation exercises 
will he found very helpful in preparing a deseription 
of any point suggested by the headings. 


A WORD ENERCINSE. 
BY WARREN WINTHROP, 
[For Ten Girls.] 

1. I do wish it wasn’t so naughty to use slang. 

2.. But it is: 

3. Do you know what slang means? 

1 1 guess every one knows. 

3. I guess you don’t. It means, or did originally, to 
“sling” a word at some one. It was an insulting “fling” 
of a word, but now there is more fun than sting in it. 

4. It always seems merely playful to me. 

5. It always ‘pokes fun” at the way good people talk, 

1. i do not like people who are ‘‘too precise.” 

2. Can any one be “too precise?” 

3. Yes, it has the idea of “too much of a good thing. 
We cannot be too exact, too accurate, or too correct, but 
one can be too precise. ‘Exact’? means coming up to a 
standard. ‘Accurate’ means free from defect. ‘‘Precise’’ 
has the idea of being measured off, cut off to measure. It 


” 


is easy to be too precise. 

6 (turning toward 1). Do you know what that word 
“naughty” which you used means? 

1. No, do you? 

6. Why, yes, it means “nothing,” or, as my little 
brother would say, ‘nothing much.’ We always seem to 
think it is bad, but it is not very bad. The only proper 

e for it is when we speak of little children who do what 
they ought not to do, but really do not know that they 
When we say anything an older person does 
is ‘naughty,’ we mean that it is childishly not right. 

7. I wish I could stop saying “nice.”’ 

» It is nice to say nice things of nice people. 

7. Oh, do stop using that horrid word. 


ought not 


3. It is not nice. 

7. Oh, do stop. 

2. What is the matter with it? 

7. Why, it means simple, silly, foolish. 

{. Persons who use it are simple, silly, foolish. 

2. Thank you. 

7. It is the foolishness of impudence and ignorance 
ynbined., 

2 If that is so, how did it ever come to be so nice? 


7. I suppose it came through the fastidiousness of 


foolish and ignorant persons. 

Like dudes. 

& (turning te 7) Do vou think it was nice for you to 
say horrid? 

7. Horrid is not a bad or weak word, naturally. The 
word primarily means rugged. Then it came to mean 
shaggy, then savage, then to be a terror, then a horror, 
hence horrid. It is not now a good word, but it is not bad. 

%. wish I knew how to use words as correctly as 
you do. 

7. It would be a good thing for all of us to study words 


more carefully. 


1. Perhaps we would stop saying “mighty fine’ so 


much as we do. 

5. Yes, and splendid and glorious. 

6. We might stop using those words, anyway. 

7. Nothing is “mighty fine.” Mighty is only used 
properly where there is great power, while fine applies 


primarily to that which is minute and has no idea of 


[Continued on page 298.) 
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| Other Chicago teachers propose to follow the 
a . 
grades on a “raise.” 
| “Tf” the war lasts till July, Washington will be the 


most interesting place in America July 5-12. 


Washington cannot be as hot in July, 1898, as 
Milwaukee was in 1897, or as cold as Denver was in 


1895. 
| One of the best features of the summer school is 
the opportunity offered for delightful and profitable 


professional ecquaintances. 


Now that war is “on” every American should be 
patriotic. If it will 
time to talk about that when the war is over. 


mistakes have been made, be 


The programe of the N. 
it is useless to try to give it in an educational journal. 


is so extended that 


All yeu have to do if you wish for it is to send a 
postal card to Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn., asking 
for it. 


The meeting of the American Institute at North 

Conway ought to be one of the largest, as it will be one 

of the best, in its sixty-eight years of good meetings. 

President George FE. Chureh is specially equipped in 

taste, experience, and the indebtedness of his friends 
to provide a good programme. 


THE BOSTON PENSION BILL. 


Alfred Bunker in the Boston Transcript presented 
1) wood, condensed form the bill whieh 1.500 Boston 
teachers sought te have passed by the legislature. 

The bill provides that, after it into effect, 
school committee shall reserve from the salary 


goes the 


of each 


teacher who receives $600 or less per year, the sum of $1 
per month, and from each salary exceeding $600 a year 
$1.50 per month; that the city treasurer shall take 
charge of this money, and shall disburse it under the 
orders of a board of trustees to those teachers who shall, 
by reason of disability or length of service (thirty years, 
ten of which must have been in the public schools of Bos- 
ton), become annuitants. The board of ten trustees are 
to be the superintendent of public schools, three members 
of the school committee, three male teachers, and three 
female teachers, the last nine to be chosen by the teachers 
of the city at an annual meeting in October of each year, 
their terms of office being so arranged that only a part 
go off the board each year. The amount to be paid to 
each annuitant is to be determined each year by the 
amount of the fund and the number of annuitants, but in 
no case is to exceed $600 a year. 


FROM WASHINGTON TO BOSTON. 


There have been so many requests from all over 
the country for seme arrangement by which those in 
attendance upon the N. E. A. meeting at Washing- 
ton, July 5-12. can visit New York and New Eng- 
land that Mr. Winship, editor of the Journal, has 
arranged for a better trip than was ever before pos- 
sible between Washington and Boston. The trip 
will be made by rail to Baltimore. After two hours 
of sight-secing in that city, the party will leave by the 
heautiful steamer of the Merchants and Miners’ line 
for Boston, stopping for a day at Old Point Comfort, 
one of the loveliest placesin America. Four days 
will be spent in Boston, at the American house, one 
of the standard hotels of the city, taking a first-class 
carriage ride trough the residential part of Boston 
and the suburbs, seeing Harvard University, the his- 
toric homes of Longfellow and Lowell, Mt. Auburn, 
etc. excursions will be made to the battlefields of 
Lexingtor and Concord, and by steamer to the 
famed Nantasket beach, including a genuine sea- 
Visits will also be made, with guides, 
to points of literary and historic interest in Boston,— 
Old North chureh, Bunker Hill monument, ete. 
Return Washington via New York, stopping 
twenty-four hours in that city—Broadway Hotel— 
and four hours in Philadelphia. The entire expense 
including staterooms, meals en route, hotel bills in 
Boston. for nine days, $35. 

The trip can be made to Boston by rail if pre- 
ferred, and the stay in New York and Boston can be 
extended. J. Ii. Nason, an experienced conductor, 
will have charge of the details of the trip. 


shore dimer. 


to 


IS 1T PEACE THROUGH WAR? 

This would not appear to be a good year for peace 
societies, but there are signs that the war period in 
national evolution draweth nigh. When the Monitor 
appeared in Hampton Roads, it spoke the doom of all 
existing navies. Then the contest began between 
makers of ships and makers of ordnance, the first to 
devise armor that would resist all existing ordnance; 
the second to make guns that would pierce all exist- 
ing armor, till we have ships encased in twenty inches 
of steel, and guns which will smash this; and a naval 
officer is quoted as saying: “IT believe a battle between 
two modern battleships would not last more than 
twenty minutes. and by that time one or both would 
he sunk, carrying down every man on board.” Nor 
is this all: the evolution of the battleship brought 
tiie torpedo and the swift torpedo boat. Of the power 
of the torpedo we have proof in the terrible event. in 
Ilavana harbor. The torpedo boat is the hornet of 
naval warfare, and when a swarm is let loose on a 
battleship it is pretty likely to be stung to death. 
Then cemes the torpedo boat destroyer, and so the 
game goes merrily on. For the next we must have 
the destrover cf the destroyer of the torpedo boat. 
A naval ovicer said not long since that the chance 
was slight of any of the erew of a torpedo boat escap- 
ing alive. \ few weeks may show the impossibility 
of naval warfare. And we are approaching a similar 
consummation on land. Dynamite as a means of de- 
hattle recently appeared. The 
French army is just now rejoicing in possession of a 
bew rifle as clfective at 700 meters as any other rifle 


struction in has 


at 400 meters, and of anew projectile which im- 
raensely increases the destructiveness of artillery, 
Of course Germany will soon match these, and thus 
the hopes of recovery of Alsace-Lorraine will again 
recede, 

Time was when husband and father had power of 
life and death over wife and child, but now it is 4 
public concern whether a man shall beat and stone 
his family te death. The courts have in all com- 
munities which dare call themselves civilized taken 
the place of the duel in the settlement of disputes. 
Ifad an iniernational public been organized to forbid 
Spain’s barbarities in Cuba, the war need not haye 
come, and if it prove that war has now become so de- 
structive as to be impossible, the white-bordered flay 
cf peace may vet float over the nations. 


BYE-STUDENTS. 


“Bye-students” is a new term in the American pro- 
fessional vocabulary. We have already recognize: 
the fact that bye-products in every great industry 
largely determine the profits of the business. Glue, 
bristles, fertilizers, pepsin, and other remedies are 
among the bye-products of the packing houses that 
make the business pay. In much the same way the 
hope of the educational profession in this country is 
largely in the bye-studies of those in active service. 
The teacher or superintendent who does not invest 
time, strength, and money in some distinctively pro- 
fessional reading as a bye-study is doomed. A man 
or woman may hold his place without reading a pro- 
fessional journal, without buying a professional book, 
without attending a course of professional lectures, or 
a summer school, just as a man may live to be 100 
years old and drink poor whiskey, but he is at best 
only to be looked upon as an example of what not to 
he, dead or alive. A scholarly man boasted recently 
that he did not know anything of modern psychology 
or philosophy, or much of any, either modern or 
ancient; that, as for him, “mother wit” had served 
very well. There is no doubt that the gentleman in 
question is a good teacher; he devoted his ‘youth to 
scholarly preparation, and has been a devout student 
of his specialties for a third of a century; but what 
respect. would he have for the mothers of his city if 
they should “all” say, “We do not care to have our 
girls attend a high school, for our ‘mother wit’ has 
served us very well.” 

The day has gone by in which “mother wit” is all- 
sufficient for worthy success in any line of endeavor. 
The question which concerns every man now in thie 
work is whether he shall equip himself to remain in 
it or retire in favor of a modern-trained youth. It 
would be a calamity beyond expression for the profes- 
sion to sacrifice the experience of the time-honored 
colleges, normal, secondary. 

Not all the wisdom of all 
the professional schools of the country could repair 
the wrong that would be done if inexperienced train- 
ing were to be substituted for untrained experience. 

It would a calamity only a little less serious if the 
wisdom of experience was to be allowed to enjoy the 
conceit that things are well enough in their hands. 
The ideal is for experience to supplement itself with 
professional bye-study, and the filling of the inevit 
able vacancies with the most promising of the trained 
experts. The problem is how wisely to absorb trained 
inexperience into experience, heightened by by 
study. Bye-study, however, is a universal necessity. 


men and women of the 
and elementary schools. 


LOOKING ABOUT IN THE WEST.—(//1L) 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


In 1848 a band of remarkable people arrived in Utal. 
and the leader, Brigham Young, struck his stake into the 
ground, and then said, “This is to be the centre of ou! 
new home.” As the vears pass, it becomes more and mor‘ 
marvelous that the Mormon people ever reached this pe- 
culiarly favored spot, guarded from all eternity to al! 
eternity by the Wasatch, Uintah, and Oquirrh mountains 
It is not to be wondered at that they believed then, and 
believe to-day, that they were divinely led. 

On the twenty-fifth anniversary of the placing of that 
stake ir what is now known as the tabernacle grounds, | 
had the good fortune to be in Salt Lake City and witnes: 
the memorial exercises. Brigham Young was then alive 
the ido! of his people. Orson Pratt, one of the greates! 
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of their orators, delivered a memorable sermon. George 
Q. Canon, Angus M. Canon, and Mr. Musser were in the 
prime of young manhood. The changes that have come 
since then seem like the passing of a dream. I have been 
to Utah ir the intervening years twelve times, and have 
seen as many acts in the drama. 

Eight years ago there was no public school system. 
Mormons and Gentiles had no dealings with each other 
educationally. To-day Salt Lake City is as thoroughly 
equipped, educationally, as any city in the land. Every 
schoolhouse, except the high school building, is upon a 
moder? plan, all appointments of the latest pattern, the 
sanitary equipment is up-to-date, all erected within eight 
years. Principals and teachers are in the prime of life, 
selected for special adaptation to the work they were to do, 
and methods are modern, with no occasion to waste en- 
ergy in overcoming conservative traditions. Mormons, 
Gentiles, and Apostates forgot their past and blended in 
one grand force for the best possible education of all the 
children. I doubt if there is another city in the country 
in which religious preferences play a less part in the 
choice and promotion of teachers than in Salt Lake City 
and Ogden. Ina building of twelve rooms in one of these 
cities, I asked the superintendent who had the choice of 
them of the religious preference of the teachers. He 
had to admit that he did not know. Then the principal, 
superintendent, and one of the women teachers were 
called into conference, and it developed that there were 
two Meornions, two Catholics, and the rest were more or 
less affiliated with the various Protestant denominations. 

Superintendent J. F. Millspaugh of Salt Lake City has 
had an opportunity enjoved by no other man in America. 
He took a city of some 50,000 people, with ample appro- 
priation for erecting just such buildings as be needed, se- 
lecting lots where they would be permanently wanted, 
chcosing teachers that he wished, and paying them rea- 
scnable salaries, starting in with methods that he consid- 
ered best. Better teaching, in better spirit, with better 
results, it would not be easy to find in all the East. 

Ogden, with Superintendent Allison in charge, exempli- 
fies all that has been said of Salt Lake City, and here I 
had an admirable opportunity to note the thoroughly pro- 
gressive spirit of the city. I do not remember ever to 
have seen so good blackboard work as some that I saw 
here. I probably have seen as good work, but certainly 
no better. The uniformity of excellence was worthy of 
all consmendation. 

The ratio work in arithmetic especially attracted my 
attention. It is now a year and a half since Mr. Speer 
took me into some of his schools in Chicago and exhibited 
the work of teachers who had been under his inspiration 
and instruction. In writing up the work at the time, a 
suspicion would arise that the same results would not be 
secured at the hands of other teachers ‘“‘who knew not 
Speer” personally, but at Ogden the work is by teachers 
who not only have never known him, but have had no in- 
struction in his system. Neither principal nor superin- 
tendent has ever seen this work done by an expert, and 
yet the results are even better in every essential feature 
than in Chicago under Mr. Speer’s own hand. It is need- 
less in this connection to discuss the philosophy of the 
ratio idea, but the results are beyond belief. The best 
work was in a third grade room by a class that had no 
instruction in this work until September by a teacher who 
knew nothing of the system until seven months ago. 
These children, nine years of age, handled numbers with 
a ccnfidence, accuracy, and rapidity that will have to be 
seen tc be appreciated. It is not merely surface work on 
the relation of rectangles and cubes to each other, though 
this is the foundation, but they carried the same relations 
with equal skill into large numbers and complex fractions, 
but this must be reserved for a method article. 

It is not easy to adjust one’s self to the condition of 
things when one who has studied education in nineteen- 
twentieths of the states in the union, knowing especially 
the best work of every famed city, educationally, finds 
himself observing the best work he has seen in more than 
one respect in cities that, eight years ago, had not the sus- 
picion of a public school system. 

It is a temptation to dwell upon what has been done for 
Utah by the great wheat crop of last year, and the at- 
tendant high price, and by the even greater blessing of 
the recently introduced beet sugar industry, but both these 
subjects will be treated specifically in some projected arti- 
cles on ‘‘Latest Geography.” Suffice it to say that Utah 
has entered upon an era of agricultural prosperity which 
will make her a greater marvel than ever, that will set 
her forward a long way in industrial rank among the 
states of the union. 

The teachers of America ought, so far as possible, to see 
Utah in these days of her pride, ought to know her moun- 
lakes. her wheat fields and sugar beet 


tains and her 
Why does not the 


plants, her cities, climate, and people. 
N. E. A. go there if it does not go to Los Angeles in 1899? 
By general expectation it is to go far West next vear, and 
then come far East in 1900, the year of the Paris ex posi- 


tion. Think of the possibilities of a trip to Salt Lake City 


via the glorious mountains and lower through the match- 
less Yellowstone park. By the way, arrangements will be 
made by that time so that it can be entered on the south- 
west and left at Cinnabar on the north, after seeing all 
the wonders of the National park, saving time and ex- 
pense by not doubling one’s track. There is no better 
hotel for headquarters than the Knutsford in Salt Lake, 
and, in addition to all the other hotels, the citizens will 
open their houses as they have done in no other city. 
But time will tell whether or not the officers of the N. E. 
A. will see their way clear to go to Salt Lake in 1899. 
A. E. Winship. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(For the week ending May 9.) 

From Monday until Saturday was a long time to 
wait for Commodore Dewey’s official report of the 
neval battle in the bay of Manila May 1; for the inter- 
ruption of cable communication had come, like the 
chapter endings in sensational fiction, at the most 
éxciting point. When Commodore Dewey's modest 
and laconic repeit came, it showed that the dimen- 
sions of the victory had not been at all exaggerated. 
The Spanish fleet of ten vessels had been absolutely 
annihilated by the rapid and accurate fire of our guns; 
yet not a singie man was killed on any of our ships 
and only a few were wounded, while to the ships 
themselves no injury worth mentioning had been 
done, There never was a naval battle before in 
Which the attacking party took such risks and in- 
feted such damage upon the enemy, vet came off 
practically unscathed. The Spanish loss is variously 
reported at frem six hundred to a thousand. There 
seems to have been no lack of bravery on their side, 
but a want of effective handling of men and guns. 
Commodore Dewey has the city at his mercy, but the 
little force on his vessels is not enough to hold it and 
Inaintain orders and the government is wisely hurry- 
ing forward a large body of soldiers to occupy it. 

* * * 

All readers of ex-Secretary Olney’s recent paper in 
the Atiantic Menthly must have been interested in 
the arguments which he adduced to prove that the 
United States should abandon its tradition of hold- 
ing aloef fron foreign affairs, and accept its full re- 
sponsibilities among the nations of the earth. What- 
ever we may think of these arguments, events are 
hurrving us in that direction quite fast. The ac- 
quisition of control over the Philippine’ islands, 
thanks to Commodore Dewey's exploit, introduces us 
fo some cnidarrassing questions. Shall we keep 
them? If we do, how are we to avoid becoming en- 
tangled in the rivalries attending the struggle now in 
progress for commercial supremacy in the far East? 
Cermany likes us little enough as it is; will she like 
us any better if she finds us in possession at Manila, 
within easy distance of the British possessions at 
Hong hong? Or if we try to dispose of the islands to 
another power, shall we not in that case just as surely 
come into collision with European ambitions? We 
cannot think of turning the oppressed population of 
the islands back to the cruel rule of Spain. But are 
there any cements of self-government among the 
half-civilized races which people the islands? And 
now are we to exercise a protectorate over them? 
hortunately, these are questions which do not have 
to be answered all at once. 

The permanent enlargement of the navy, which is 
provided for in the naval appropriation bill which 
passed congress last week, indicates that we are going 
to be put ina better state of preparation for such re- 
sponsibilities than we ever have been before. A bill 
carrying appropriations for thirty-six new vessels of 
war is something that we have not before witnessed. 
Of these, three are to be giant battleships of the type 
of the Lowa, the largest, heaviest, and most effective 
(ehting machines that can be built. Four are to be 
coast defense vessels of the monitor type, type 
whieh seems to be more highly thought of thar at one 
time. And as these are to cost a million and a half 
dollars each, without their armor or guns, it will be 
seen that they ere formidable ships. Then there are 
to he twelve of those spiteful little destroyers of great. 
ships, torpedo heats. Of these we have at present 
only ten ora cozen. Next there is provision for six- 
iven vessels cl » type now wholly wanting in our 


navy, the torpedo-boat destroyers, small vessels of 

high speed and great power, built especially to prey 

upon torpedo boats, as these on other craft. Finally 

there is to be a pew gunboat on the great lakes. ’ 
* * * 


The disaster to the Spanish arms in the bay of 
Manila threw Madrid into such a ferment as to com- 
pel the authorities to put the city under martial law. 
There were ¢ngry recriminations in the Cortes, and 
rioting in the provinces. All this had been looked 
for. The queca regent is not popular; the Liberal 
premicr, Senor Sagasta, still less so. It is the fashion 
of the Latin races—as was shown in Italy after the 
disasters in Abyssinia—to turn vehemently against 
the government when things go wrong. At the very 
time when a people of different temperament would 
nerve itself to fresh struggles and sacrifices in the 
face of disaster, the Spaniards snarl at their govern- 
ment and do all that they can to embarrass it. Not 
only Madrid, but the entire kingdom seems to be 
honeycombed with political conspiracies,—Carlist, 
Socialist, and Republican. The most dangerous ele- 
ment of all is what for lack of a better term may be 
called Weylerism:,—a rampant and ferocious military 
spirit, which is capable of the most dreadful excesses, 
if it°once breaks loose from restraint. The Sagasta 
government cannot preserve even the semblance of 
order without the army; and no one can tell how long 
or how far it can count upon the loyalty of the army. 
‘To add to all the rest, there are labor riots and bread 
riots, which cxpress the distress of the people. 

* 

‘There is no chance for the accusation that polities 
had anything to do with President MeWKinley’s mili- 
tary appointments which were made last week. Of 
cleven major generals and twenty-six brigadier gen- 
erals appointed, all but four were taken direetly 
from the regular army. Of these four exceptions all, 
although commissioned from civil life, fought 
through the civil war and rose to the rank of major 
general. two in the Confederate and two in the Union 
army, and with a single exception all are West Point 
graduates. ‘These four major generals are Fitzhugh 
Lee, recently cur consul general in Cuba; Joseph 
Wheeler, now representative from Alabama, one of 
the most dashing cavalry leaders in the Confederate 
service; lames Ti. Wilson of Delaware, one of the 
bravest cavalry leaders on the Union side, six times 
brevetted for gallantry on the field; and Senator 
Sewell of New Jersey, who by sheer bravery won his 
way from a captain’s to a major general’s rank in the 
Union service. Ti was a graceful act, dividing these 
important appoimtments between the South and the 
North. ‘The pressure upon the president was very 
creat, and his erities were prompt to predict that he 
would repeat the mistake which was made in the 
civil war of selecting ambitious politicians for these 
appointments; but every selection which he made 
was of a trained and competent commander. 

* * 

A new departure in the conditions of naval warfare 
has been made by our government in placing in ser- 
vice an ambulance ship, named the Solace. which is 
to fly the flag of the Geneva cross, and is to render 
aid to friend and foe alike. It is provided that the 
vessel shall carry no guns or ammunition or any 
articles which are contraband of war, except coal and 
supplies for her own needs; and she is not to be used 
for carrving despatches or officers or men who are 
rot sick or disabled. As one of the signers of the 
Geneva convention, Spain is bound to respect the red 
cross flag, and it is believed that the Solace will be 
allowed to pursue her work of merey unmolested, 


BOSTON MEETINGS. 

May 14.—Training school council, 10.45 o'clock, room %, 
Boston university. 

May 14.--School committee rocms on Masen street. N. 
I. conference on “Kindergarten and Child Study” at 11 
a. m. 

May 14.—School committee rooms on Mason street. N. 
I. conference on ‘Elementary Science” at 9.30 a. m. 


a. 


May 21.—Horticultural hall. Exhibition of hardy 
primulas and herbaceous plants. 

May 21.—English high school. N. KE. conference on 
“Form Study, Color, and Drawing” at 9.60 a, m. 
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power. Both words are used very carelessly. Few 
things are mighty and few are fine. 
9. “Awfully nice” is another queer expression. 
Must anything inspire awe to be full of awe? 
Yes, practically. 
Then I suppose awful is different from dreadful. 
_ It certainly is as different as awe is from dread. 

10. And as different from frightful as awe is from 
fright? 

y. And as different from fearful as awe is from fear? 

7. Certainly. 

10. Well, I hope other-people do not know so much as 
you do, for I use awful, dreadful, fearful, and frightful as 
though they meant the same thing. 

1, 2.6, 8. I guess we all do. 

19. Stop saying ‘‘guess.”’ 

4. Oh, dear! 

7. Guess is not a word to trifle with. It cannot be used 
for believe, or think, but only when we conjecture rightly 
about something that we did not know till we guessed it. 

1. I found a saying of Herbart that ““Words are women 
and deeds are men,” and I have been indignant ever since. 

10. Oh, he stole it from the Italian proverb, ‘Words 
are female, deeds are male.” 

9. There are many good proverbs on words. The 
Danes have one, “Words once spoken cannot be wiped out 


with a sponge.” 
2. The Germans say that words often do more than 
blows. 


4. Confucius said thousands of years ago that words 


are the voice of the heart. 
5. Some one has said that words are the wings of 


action. 
7. Well, let us all remember the German proverb that 


“Words are good when works follow.” 


COMMANDERS OF THE U. 8. ARMY. 


The following list shows the officers who commanded 
the United States army from the time of George Washing- 
ton until the present, together with the dates of assump- 
tion of command and date of being relieved by death or 
retirement:— 

General George Washington, from June 17, 1775, to De- 
cember 23, 1783. 

Major-General Henry Knox, from December 28, 1783, 
to June 20, 1784. 

Captain John Doughty (artillery), from June 20, 1784, to 
August 12, 1784. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Josiah Harmar (infantry), from 
August 12, 1784, to March 4, 1791. 

Major-General Arthur St. Clair, from March 4, 1791, to 
March 5, 1792. 

Major-General Anthony Wayne, from April 13, 1792, to 
December 15, 1796. 

Brigadier-General James Wilkinson, from December 15, 
1796, to July 13, 1798. 

Lieutenant-General George Washington, from July 13, 
1798, to December 14, 1799. 

Major-General Alexander Hamilton, from December 14, 
1799, to June 15, 1800. 

Brigadier-General James Wilkinson, from June 15, 1800, 
to January 27, 1812. 

Major-General Henry Dearborn, from January 27, 1812, 
to June 15, 1815. 

Major-General Jacob Brown, from June 15, 1815, to Feb- 
ruary 24, 1828. 

Major-General Alexander Macomb, from May 29, 1828, 
to June 25, 1841. 

Major-General Winfield Scott, from July 5, 1841, to No- 
vember 1, 1861. 

Major-General George Brinton McClellan, from No- 
vember 1, 1861, to March 11, 1862. 

Major-General Henry Wager Halleck, from July 23, 
1862, to March 9, 1864. 

General Ulysses Simpson Grant, from March 9, 1864, to 
March 4, 1869. 

General William Tecumseh Sherman, from March 8, 
1869, to November 1, 1883. 

General Philip Henry Sheridan, from November 1, 1883, 
to August 5, 1888. 

Lieutenant-General John McAllister Schofield, from 
August 14, 1888, to September 29, 1895. 

Major-General Nelson Appleton Miles, from October 
5, 1895. 

The president of the United States is at all times com- 
mander-in-chief of the army and navy. 

Selected. 


BEST BOOKS. 


The University of the State of New York selected 500 
leading books of the 4,928 published in 1897. From these 
the librarians of the state voted upon the fifty best books 
for a village library. Of these the following are specially 
adapted for school use: — 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Hallam Tennyson. Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 
Justin McCarthy. Story of Gladstone’s Life. 
Captain A. T. Mahan. Life of Nelson. 

Mrs. H. B. Stowe. Life and Letters. 

Mrs. E. B. Browning. Letters. 


DESCRIPTION AND TRAVEL. 


F. Nansen. Farthest North. 

S. L. Clemens. Following the Equator. 
Poultney Bigelow. White Man’s Africa. 

A. G. Bradley. Sketches from Old Virginia. 
R. H. Davis. Cuba in War Time. 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 


M. O. Wright and Elliott Coues, Citizen Bird. 

W. H. Gibson. Eye Spy. 

F. M. Chapman. Bird Life. 

J. H. Comstock. Insect Life. 

F. S. Mathews. Familiar Features of the Roadside. 


HISTORY. 


John Fiske. Old Virginia and Her Neighbors. 
Justin McCarthy. History of Our Own Times, Vol. III. 
Justin Winsor. Westward Movement. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


Benjamin Harrison. This Country of Ours. 

W. A. Wyckoff. The Workers. 

A. T. Mahan. Interest of America in Sea Power; Pres- 
ent and Future. 


THIS AND THAT. 


Just a tiny, blue-eyed maid 
Newly out of Eden strayed; 
Lips, a bud rose-tinted, rare, 
And the sunlight in her hair— 
Hereis Spring! 
Albion Tourgee’s new book is entitled “The Man Who 
Outlived Himself.” 


“Walter Lecky” is Rev. Father McDermott, a parish 
priest of Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


Dr. Weir Mitchell’s ‘Hugh Wynne” has sold at the rate 
of 300 copies a day since issued. 


Thomas Hardy, who is now at work upon a long novel, 
will bring out a collection of short stories this spring. 


Philip James Bailey, the author of “Festus,” is now 
eighty-two years old, but is still a strong man. He lives 
near Nottingham, Eng. The first edition of ‘‘Festus” ap- 
peared in 1847. 


Mrs. Emma Shaw Colcleugh has returned from her long 
trip to Hawaii, Samoa, the Fiji, Cook, and the Society 
islands. Mrs. Colcleugh, on her trip up the delta of the 
Mackenzie river in 1894, passed by one of the most talked- 
of routes to the Klondike. She is among the most ad- 
venturous of the world’s women travelers. 


M. Barrias has begun his statue of Victor Hugo for the 
Paris exposition in 1900. It will represent a young and 
vigorous man seated on a rock, one hand supporting the 
chin, the face framed in long hair. On the four sides of 
the plinth will be figures representing epic and lyrical 
poetry, satire, and the drama. 


It is proposed to erect a memorial window to Jane Aus- 
ten in the cathedral at Winchester. Contributions will 
be received by Messrs. Hoare, 37 Fleet street, E. C., Lon- 
don. If Miss Austen had her deserts, she would have a 
monument in Westminster Abbey. 


It is not generally known that Mr. Gladstone at an early 
period in his career was the founder of a colony in North 
Australia, yet such was the case. Nothing remains of this 
colony to-day but the town of Gladstone, which was to 
have been its metropolis, and a book, the history of “The 
Gladstone Colony.” 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


ROBERT THE BRUCE, AND THE STRUGGLE FOR 
SCOTTISH INDEPENDENCE. By Sir Herbert Max- 
well, Bart., M. P. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
387 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Robert de Bruce is acknowledged to have had a more 
lasting influence upon the position which Scotland has 
held among the nations, and more to do in moulding the 
character and fortunes of Scotsmen, than any other man 
who lived before and for three centuries after him. 
Hence the history of his life and the events in the strug- 
gle for Scottish independence, over which he had a con- 
trolling influence, are full of interest. And the manifest 
ability and skill of the author and editor adds much to 
the value of this work. 

It treats of the making of Scotland, the disputed suc- 
cession, the reign of John de Balliol. the campaign and 
death of Wallace, the revolt of Robert de Bruce, adven- 
tures of the king of Scots, death of Edward I., campaigns 
of Edward II., battle of Bannockburn, invasion of Eng- 
land and Ireland by the Scots, the success of Scottish 
avis, the invasion and counter-invasion, the negotiations 
for peace, the campaign of Weardale, and the conclusion 
of peace. The death of the queen of Scots and marriage 
of the prince, the death of Robert de Bruce, with a re- 
view of his work and character, and the expedition of 
Douglas, his death, and that of Moray, are also treated 
at length. 

The volume is copiously illustrated with representa- 
tions of the old monuments, castles, abbeys, caves, and 
shields, and a full index is appended. 

HANDBOOK Ot STRUCTURAL FORMULAE. For the 
Use of Students. By Henry Leffmann. Philadelphia: 
B. Blakiston, Son, & Co. ‘Price, $1.00. 

This handbook contains 180 structural and_stereo- 
chemie formulae for use in the study of chemistry. 
There can be no question that the free use of structural 
formulae are of great assistance in teaching this science. 
And the great value of this book will be seen in the extent 
to which this fact is applied. The large number of for- 
mulae given by the author will greatly aid the student in 
the study of the complicated portions of .the subject. 
They will enable comparisons to be readily made between 
analogous bodies. To facilitate the writing of extra for- 
mulae, the author has left blank alternate pages, and has 
added a table of elements, symbols, atomic weights, and 
valencies, corrected according to recent publications. A 
full index is appended. 

WASHINGTON’S YOUNG AIDS. A Story of the New 
Jersey Campaign, 1776-1777. By Everett T. Tomlinson. 
Boston: W. A. Wilde & Co. 391 pp. Illustrated with 
five pictures by Charles Copeland. Cloth, $1.50. 

This is the third volume in the War of the Revolution 
Series. All the boys who have read the two first will 
welcome this with delight, and many other patriotic boys 
who have not read them will want the whole series. This 
is a marvelous story woven into the exciting history of the 
Revoiutio-ary War, making more vivid the details of the 
Trenton campaign of 1776-7. 

This narrative includes an account of the retreat and 
advance of the patriotic forces of the life in the prison 
houses and on the prison ships of New York, of the raids 
of the pine robbers, the tempting of the Hessians, and the 
end of Fagan, the leader of the band of robbers. All 
these incidents are taken from the records, and the story 
gives vivicness to the desperate struggle for independence. 
Dr. Tc linson’s greatest success lies in the clearness with 
which he draws a picture of the actual conditions which 
existed during the Revolutionary War. 


SERMONS FROM A PHILISTINE PULPIT BY WIL- 
LIAM McINTOSH. East Aurora, N. Y.: Elbert Hub- 
bard. 7& pp. Price, $1.00. 

Unfortunately, the persons whom one might fairly hope 


~The Walsh Arithmetics. 


A Few 
City Adoptions: 


NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


| HE UNANIMOUS VERDICT is well expressed 
by Supt. C. N. Kenpari, of New Haven: “I can 


aeduniek war | frankly say that the more teachers use these books, the 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
JERSEY CITY, 

ST. PAUL, 
DENVER, 

NEW HAVEN, 
HARTFORD, 
NEW BRITAIN, 
MIDDLETOWN, | 


excellent results.” 


LOS ANGELES, _ mext, as in ordinary arithmetics. 


MANCHESTER, 
SAN ANTONIO, 
DULUTH, 
FITCHBURG, 
CHELSEA, 
CHICOPEE, 
NEWTON, 
NEWBURYPORT, 


better they like them. 


A TWO-BOOK COURSE. 


We believe we are securing 


With their spiral advancement plan it is impossible 


for pupils to forget one principle upon taking up the 


The Walsh Arithme- 


tics herald a new departure in teaching mathematics 


in common schools. Can you afford not to adopt them? 


A THREE-BOOK COURSE. 


Full Descriptive circular free on request. Correspondence invited. 


HAVERHILL, 


D. C. HEATH & CO.,, Publishers, 


«Xe. XC. BOSTON. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL 


Horace Mann “i! Common School Revival *. U. S. 


By B. A. Hinspare, Ph.D., LL.D, Professor of Teaching in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. (Great Fducators’ Series. Edited by Nicn- 
OLAS MuRRAY BuTLeER, Ph.D.) 12mo. $1.00, net. 


_ * Aside from the practical importance of the work and permanent influence of Horace Mann, 
his uncommon moral and menta) traits, the pathetic incidents of his private life, and the dramatic 
events of his public career, leading up to the tragic catastrophe at Antioch College, are fascinating 
in the extreme. Professor Hinsdale has succeeded admirably in giving in comprehensive. compact, 
The pe very readable form, all the essentials of the life and main work cf tl 2 great educator.” — 

Nation. 


Rousseau and Education According to Nature. 


By Tuomas Davivson, M.A, LUD. (Great Educators’ Series. 
Edited by Nicnoras M. Butver, Ph.D.) 12mo. 253 pp. $1.00, wet. 


Since Rousseau ‘ stands in history for the principle of subjectiviem ” Dr. Davidson hegins by 
making clear the current ideas and aspirations which gave form and direction tothe philosopher's 
thought; then, having carefully analyzed his character, he proceeds to show how his philosophy 
affected his educational teachers and the far-reaching effect these have had upon later pedagogics. 


First Lessons in Linear Perspective. 


By Frepveric R. Honey, Ph.B, Instructor in Trinity College. Oblong 
folio. 50 cents, 


Professor Honey’s volume is designed for beginners and is especially addressed to those who 
have no knowledge of geometry. Each of the ten lessons is accompanied by an illustrative draw- 
ing, and the simplicity of the demonstration robs the subject of many of its difficulties. 


Odysseus, the Hero of Ithaca. 


Adapted from the Greek by Mary E. Burt and ZenaipE A. RaGozin. 
(Seribner Series of School Reading.) 12mo. 60 cents, met. 


The famous educator Herbart pronounced the stories from Homer the most suitable juvenile 
reading *‘ because they contain great truths.’ The present book is translated literally from the 
account of the Odyssey in use as a text-book in the schools of Athens and of Berlin, and the volume 
is one that cannot fail to stimulate the child’s imagination. 


Outlines of Descriptive Psychology. 


By Georce T. Lapp, LL.D, Professor of Philosophy in Yale Univer. 
sity Illustrated 8vo. $1.50, met. 


Dr. Ladd’s new book 1s addressed to colleges and normal schools, and its purpose 1s compre- 
hensive and general, providing rather for a foundation course than for special study. Descriptive 
»sychology is not divorced from physiological and experimental psychology, but is treated in the 


By W. F. Gorpy, Principal of the North School, Hartford, Conn. 
With 250 illustrations. 1I2mo. $1.00, vet. 
‘* Mr. Gordy has a keen sense of historical perspective, a vigorous sympathy with the educa- 


tional value of history, and a just appreciation os its philosophy. He has made a thoroughly work- 
able text-book, free trom flippancy on the one hand and divacticism and heavy writing ‘on the 


other. Unless we mistake the mind of the teacher, this book will receive a warm, immediate wel- 
come in the schools of our land.’”’— The Literary Review. 


The Application of Psychology to the Science 
of Education. 


By JOHANN FRIEDRICH HERBART. Translated and Edited, with Notes 
and an Introduction to the Study of Herbart, by Beatrice C. Mul- 
liner, B.A. With Five Plates. 12mo. 366 pages. $1.50, wet. 

These thirty-five letters were addressed to Herbart’s close friend, Friedrich Kar) Griepenkerl, 


They were written in 1831, after the appearance of his great series of works on mental and moral 
science, and represent his most mature views on‘ the many-sided individual capacity for culture 


The Later Renaissance. 


By Davip Hannay, (Periods of European Literature.) Crown 8vo, 
381 pages, $1.50, met. 


This is the second volume to be published in a series of twelve designed to cover all the great 
‘periods’ into which European literature naturally divides itself, from the Dark Ages to the Later 
Nineteenth Century Mr. Hannay’s * period” deals with the Learned Poets. the Drama. Prose Ro- 
mance, Historians and Mystics of the Gulden Age of Letters in Spain; with the Elizabethan Poetry 
and Prose, and the Dramatists among whom Shakespeare towers; with the Poetry and Prose of 


France; ard with Italian Literature as represented by Tasso, Guarini, and Bruno. 


The First Philosophers of Greece. 


By ARTHUR Fairbanks, Ph.D., Instructor at Yale University. 8vo. 
300 pages. $2.00, met. 


Professor Fairbanks has earned the gratitude of all students of Greek philosophy by gathering 
together and translating the remaining fragments of the pre-Socratic philosophers, together with 
the accounts of their opinions contained in early epitomes of their works. The lonic School, 
Herakleitos, the Eleatic School, Pythagoras, Empedokles, and Anaxagoras are thus treated in the 


ight of what is termed the New Psychology. 


light of recent scholarship. 


- CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Western Office: 334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


would derive the greatest good from the perusal of the 
thoughtful essays which, taking their theme from various 
aspects of goodness, were called Sermons, and which Doc- 
tor Phi: has contributed to the Philistine Magazine during 
the past year, will probably not read them. 

Those who are likely to see this bit of “fruit from the 
Royeroft,” if they are good already, will derive some ex- 
haltation of spiritual mindedness, perchance. Those who 
do not fall within this category are not likely to be made 
better, in a religious sense, by the study of this charming 
bit of typography. It is unfortunate that many, whose 
meutai and spiritual natures do not normally rise superior 
to the level of these sermons, may not possess them. 
Good type well printed on honest paper are not familiar 
to the victims of the most widely-read religious press and 
of the tract societies. This Mr. Hubbard gives us, and 
them, if they but knew. But, after all, all books are as- 
suredly not intended to be read, and therefore we may 
consider Mr. Hubbard as “ex machina,” and, for all gifts 
of the gods, be duly thankful. 


YOUNG BLOOD. By E. W. Hornung. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 330 pp. Price, $1.25. ° 

Harry Ringrose, the only son of a wealthy business man 
in England, had heen spending some two years in Africa, 
but now his twenty-first birthday had come, and he 
planned to return to his home to give his parents a happy 
surprise. He reaches the old homestead in due time, but, 
to his great astonishment and grief, he finds the house 
deserted. He there meets Gordon Lowndes, who tells him 
the sad story of his father’s failure in business; that his 
mother is living alone in London, and that his father had 
taken £10,000 and escaped to some foreign country. He 
hastens to find his mother, and, realizing the fearful situa- 
tion to which they were reduced, sets himself to work to 
provide a living for himself and her. 

The significance of the title of this story, “Young 
Blood,” will be understood and appreciated when the 
reader sees how Harry bore himself during this period of 
anxiety and trial, and how he met and overcame the ob- 
stacles in his way. One night he wrote upon a visiting 
card and tacked to the wall above his bed the motto: 

“Money lost—little lost, 
Honor lost—much lost, 
Pluck lost—all lost.” 
It is pluck and energy that wins in the battle of life. 


DREI PLEINE LUFLFPIELE. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Benjamin W. Wells, Ph.D. 
(Harv.), Professor of Modern Languages, University of 
the South. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 119 pp. Price, 
40 cents 
This volume is one of Heath’s Modern Language Se- 

ries. It contains three little plays, two of which were 

written by Roderich Benedix, a popular German play- 
wright. The third of these comedies was written by 

\lexander Viktor Zechmeister. All three of these plays 

are admirably adapted to their purpose—for school exhi- 

bitions and for amateur acting. In general, the notes are 
designed tc meet the needs of students in their second or 
third school term, who have one of the ordinary school 


dictionaries. The spirit of the speakers, rather than the 
historie signification of their words, is suggested by the 
editor’s work. The dictionary defines the words. The 
volume is adapted to American students by the editor’s 
explanation of all literary and historical allusions and so- 
cial customs of the German people. It is just such a book 
as is needed by the classes for which it was prepared. 

THE CELEBRITY. An Episode. By Winston 
Churchill. New York: The Macmillan Company. 302 
pp. Price, $1.50. 

The twenty-one chapters of this book are replete with 
chatty and interesting reading matter. In this colloquy, 
which occupies the whole book, Lawyer Crocker, Charles 
Wrexall Allen, Mr. and Mrs. Cooke, Mr. Farrar, Miss 
Thorn, and Miss Trevor are the principal talkers, and 
“The Celebrity” personified is always present and very 
communicative. The subjects discussed range from the 
sublime to the ridiculous. Whether the successful law- 
yer in his practice or the village gossip is under considera- 
tion, “‘The Celebrity”’ has a share in the conversation, and 
gains netcriety. This is a kind of light reading which 
will afford both recreation and enjoyment. 

THE RED BRIDGE NEIGHBORHOOD. A Novel. By 
Maria Louise Pool. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
309 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This story has a New England setting, but it gives us 
types of character which are of universal application. 
The main points are: A man who confuses love with pas- 
sion, and acts from temperament instead of purpose; the 
man whe acts entirely from purpose; a woman. with a 
moral sense and one without it; how much a woman’s 
love can tclerate before it becomes deadened. There are 
thirteen fuli-page beautiful illustrations of this thrilling 
story. 

SOUTHERN SOLDIER STORIES. By George Cary Eg- 
gleston. New York: The Macmillan Company. 251 
pp. Price, $1.50. 

This book is what its title indicates, stories by a South- 
ern soldier of life in the army during our Civil War. It 
rehearses the incidents of home and camp life, describes 
battles, and sketches the life and professional skill of their 
zreat Southern generals and the bravery of, the common 
soldiers. The book does not indulge in sectional feeling, 
nor attempt to vindicate a “lost cause’; it simply tells 
the stories of che war in an attractive style that every 
reader will enjoy. 


CARLYLE’'S ESSAY ON BURNS. Edited by Charles 
LL. Hanson, Teacher of English in High School, Fall 
River, Mass. Boston: Ginn & Co. 84 pp. Price, 35 
cents. 

This is one volume of the “Annotated English Clas- 
sies.”” To understand its great value as a text-book, we 
have only to glance at its contents. First, The Mission 
of the Essay on Burns, followed by List of Select Poems, 
Life of Burns, Life of Carlyle, Burns and Carlyle, Notes, 
which are full and helpful, Carlyle’s Summary on the Es- 
say, Reference Books, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

“The Abduction of Princess Chriemhild.’”’ By LeRoy F. Griffin, 
Price, $1.25. New York: Robert Lewis Weed Company. 

‘Baby Bell—The Little Violinist, and Other Verse and Prose.” By 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Price,15 cents. Boston: Houglton, Mifflin, 
& Co. 

‘A Manual of Dissection and Histology.’’ By G.H.French. Price, 
80cents. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 

**Reye’s Lectures on the Geometry of Position.’’ Edited by Thomas 
I. Holgate. Price, $2.25. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Benjamin Franklin.” By Edward Robins, New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

“The Oswego Movement.” By Andrew Philip Hollis. Boston: 
D.C, Heath & Co. 

*Douze Contes Nouveaux.’’ Edited by C. Fontaine, Price,45 cents. 
New York: American Book Company. 

“Little Masterpieces—Abraham Lincoln.’ Edited by Bliss Perry. 
Price, 30 cents. New York: Doubleday & McClure Company. 

“Letters on Early Education.’’ By Pestalozzi. Price, $1.00. Syra- 
cuse;: W. Bardeen. 

“Odyssenus.’’ By Mary E. Burt and Zenaide A, Ragozin, Price, 60 
cents. —*The First Philosophers of Greece.” By Arthur Fairbanks. 
Price, $2.00 net. (Imported.) New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“Some of New York’s ‘ 400.’"’ “Boston: American Humane Educa- 
tion Society. 

‘*Farthest North.” By Dr. Fridtjof Nansen. Price, $3.00,——"The 
God of Our Fathers.””. By Herman I. Stern. Price, $1.50. — “A Boy 
I Knew and Four Dogs.” By Laurence Hutton. Price, $1.25. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 

“Little Journey—John Hancock.’ By Elbert Hubbard. Price, 10 
cents. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” (Vols. 4 and 5.) 
Edited by J. B. Bury. Price, $7.00 each. ——*'The Development of the 
Child.” By Nathan Oppenheim. Price, $1.25. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co, 

“The Ethics of Hobbes.’ With introduction by E. Hershey Sneath. 
Price, $1.35. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“English Etymology.” By Friedrich Kluge and Frederick Lutz. 
Price, 60 cents. Boston: D.C, Heath & Co. 

‘Borrowings.’ San Francisco: Dodge Book & Stationery company. 


Oy 
[Highest Award World’s Fair, ] 

The ancient and stereotyped form of the Diploma has passed 
away. For this certificate of the ending with credit and success 
of a school career something artistic and permanently beautiful 
is required. It may be so ordered and it costs but little more 
than the old-fashioned document of very crude design and in- 
ferior quality. 

We have on hand an assortment of artistic lithographed 
forms from which a choice can be made. They were not con- 
trived by the printer and made up of semi-artistic remnants of 
ideas and fragments of set pieces; they were designed pur- 
posely, and are handsome, appropriate, and in material of fine 
quality. In these blanks we insert in fine lettering of any 
chosen style the name of your Institution, its location, the 
course of study, etc., thus completing the form, or will furnish 
blank, as may be desired. 

But if you want a Diploma made exclusively for your School, 
as many Boards and Faculties now do, we will be pleased to 
submit sketches and estimates. The designs will be artistic 
and exclusive, and the price not high. 

In writing to us for samples please state the kind of school 
and the number of Diplomas needed. 


C. L. RICKETTS, 


160 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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For Brain- Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is, without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and _ vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 

Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., says: “I have met with the 
greatest and most satisfactory results 
in dyspepsia and general derangement 


of the cerebral and nervous systems, 
causing debility and exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


May 13: New England Association School 
Superintendents, Boston, Mass. 

May 13: New England Normal Council, 
Boston, Mass. 

May 20: Massachusetts School Superin- 
tendents’ Association, Worcester, Mass. 

May 20: Franklin County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Orange, Mass. 

June 28-30: Illinois Educational Associa- 
tion, Belleville, Ill. 

June 29-July 1: Ohio State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Put-in-Bay, O. 

June 29-30 to July 1: Ohio State Teachers’ 
Association, Put-in-Bay, O. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, North Conway, N. H. 7 

July 7-13: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS, 1898. 

Colorado. Western 
Boulder, July 6; E. I. 
Worth, Tex. 

Illinois.—Cook county normal school, 
July 5, three weeks, Chicago; W. S. Jack- 
man. Northern Illinois normal school, 
Dixon, June 7; J. B. Dille. American In- 
stitute of Normal Methods, Highland 
Park, July 19; O. S. Cook. 

Indiana.—-Northern Indiana normal 
school, June 7, Valparaiso; H. B. Brown. 
Tri-State Normal College, Angola, June 28, 
six weeks; L. M. Sniff. Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, June 16, Registrar In- 
diana University. 


Chautauqua, 
Hirshfield, Ft. 


lowa.—lowa College of Law, Des Moines, 
May 25; P.S. McNutt. Western Normal 


College, Shenandoah, June 7, eight weeks: 
J. M. Hussey. 
Kansas.—Summer state normal school, 
June 17, Emporia; E. L. Payne. 
Massachusetts.— Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, June . Boston; H.W. 
Tyler, secretary. The Sauveur Summer 
School of Languages, Amherst, ‘July 11; 
Dr. L. Sauveur. School of Expression, 
Boston, August; address School of Ex- 
pression. Clark University summer 
school, July 13-27, Worcester: L. N. Wit- 
son. Martha’s Vineyard Summer Insti- 
tute, July 12; address W. A. Mowry, Hyde 
Park, Mass. American Institute of Nor- 
mal Methods, July 12, Auburndale: F. D. 
Beattys. Laurel Park Summer Institute 
Northampton, June 27-July 2. 
Missouri. Warrensburg summer school 
Warrensburg, June 10-July 15; George H. 
Howe, 
Michigan. Petoskey normal — school 
June 1-October 1, Petoskey; address M. C. 
Graves, M A. University of Michigan 
July 6-August 17, Ann Arbor: EK. H. 
Lyman Michigan State Normal College 
Ypsilanti, June 27-August 5; Riehard G. 


Boone. Summer School of Pedagogy and 
Review, Benton Harbor, June 13-August 5; 
G. J. Edgecombe. Fenton normal school, 
Fenton, June 8; W. A. Stevenson. Ferris 
Industrial school, May 23, Big Rapids; W. 
N. Ferris. 

Minnesota.—Southern Minnesota nor- 
mal College, Austin, June 28; E. M. 
Schelde. 

Montana.—Montana state normal, June 
20-July 29, Dillon; D. E. Sanders. 

New York.—New York University, July 
5-August 12, University Heights, New 
York City; Charles B. Bliss. 

Texas.—University of Texas, June 6, 
Austin; J. H. Lomax, Austin, treasurer 
and secretary. 

Nebraska.—Normal school and Business 
Institute, Fremont, June 7; W. H. 
Clemmons. 

Ohio.—The Mecca summer school, June 
14, Lebanon; address C. K. Hamilton, sec- 
retary. Columbus summer school, June 
20, Columbus; Abram Brown. Mount 
Union College, May 17, Alliance. Univer- 
sity summer school, June 20, Wooster; J. 
H. Dickason. Defiance summer school, 
June 13, Defiance; Professor E: M. Mills. 

South Dakota.—State normal school, 
Madison, June 14, eight weeks; address 
the “School.” 

Wisconsin.—Summer School for Physi- 
eal Training, July 5-August 13; W. H. 
Stecker. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE. 


AUGUSTA. State Librarian L. D. 
Carver announces that new free libraries 
have been established this spring at 
Princeton, Old Orchard, St. Albans, San- 
ford, and Mechanic Falls, the towns hay- 
ing voted money for that purpose. The law 
of 1897 provided that, in towns containing 
two or more villages, branch libraries 
might be maintained to accommodate citi- 
zens who lived at too great a distance from 
the main library. Monmouth, Readfield, 
Benton, Enfield, and several other places 
have availed themselves of this privilege. 
Associations have been formed in several 
towns, but no action was taken at town 
meeting. 

BUCKSPORT. Rev. J. F. Hanley of 
Dexter has been elected president of East 
Maine Seminary, in place of President W. 
A. Hutchinson, resigned. 

ORONO. With the opening of the new 
college year, a law department will be es- 
tablished, under the charge of Professor 
George E. Gardner, now connected with 
the University of Illinois. 

WATERVILLE. President Butler of 
Colby University has recently received the 
following unique letter from one of the 
northern Maine towns:— 

———— Station, Me. 
Professor Colby College, Esq.:— 

Dear Sir,—Will you kindly tell me how 
many of the students in your college part 
their hair in the middle, and how many do 
not? I havea little wager on this matter, 
and hope there is not as many parted in 
the middle as my opponent thinks there is. 

Yours truly, 
President Butler read the letter to the stu- 
dents, and remarked that unless some one 
reported to him that he did so part his 
hair, he should reply that no men in the 
college were found guilty of the act. No 
one reported. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

CONCORD. The governor and council 
will soon be called upon to appoint a new 
state superintendent of instruction, to fill 
the vacancy made by Dr. Gowen’s resigna- 
tion to accept the position of principal of 
Rhode Island normal school at Providence. 
There are many well-qualified candidates 
for the position. 

HANOVER. The board of overseers 
who attended the graduating exercises of 
the Thayer School of Civil Engineering 
May 3 at Dartmouth College and examined 
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; A man will defend his 
Wye honor with his life. 
— What is more dishonor- 
= able than unnecessary 
failure? Thousands of men make failures 
of life and die premature deaths, leaving 
wives and children unprovided for, because 
of their reckless neglect of health. No 
man can do good work or be successful in 
business who suffers from biliousness, di- 
gestive and nervous disorders such as sick 
headache, giddiness, dizziness, drowsiness, 
cold chills, flushings of heat, shortness of 
breath, loss of appetite, fullness and swell- 
ing after meals, wind and pain in the stom- 
ach, costiveness, blotches on the skin, loss 
of sleep, disturbed sleep, frightful dreams 
and nervous and trembling sensations. 

These are but the forerunners of some 
dread disease like deadly consumption, or 
fatal nervous prostration. Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery is the best med- 
icine for hard working men and women. 
It cures all cases of weak stomach, im- 
paired digestion and disordered liver. It 
gives keen edge to the appetite, makes the 
digestion perfect and the liver active. It 
makes rich, red, pure blood and builds 
firm, healthy flesh. It builds new, healthy, 
muscular tissue in every vital organ. It 
tones the worn-out nerves. It strengthens 
the muscular system, and invigorates and 
vitalizes the whole system. It induces 
sound and refreshing sleep, dissipates 
drowsiness and melancholy, and imparts 
mental power, elasticity and courage. It 
arouses the physical energies of the whole 
body. It cures 98 per cent. of all cases of 
consumption, bronchial, throat and kindred 
ailments. All medicine dealers sell it. 

Costiveness and biliousness. Doctor 
Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure them. They 
strengthen and stimulate the overworked 
organs. Theynever gripe. One ‘ Pellet’”’ 
is a gentle laxative, two a mild cathartic. 


the candidates were General George L. 
Andrews, Brookline, Mass.; General John 
A. Palfrey, Boston, Mass.; General Henry 
L. Abbott, Cambridge, Mass.; and Profes- 
sor P. S. Michie, West Point Military 
Academy. President Tucker has been 
authorized to inform the members of the 
senior class who are in full standing, and 
who have already enlisted and entered 
upon service, that they will be allowed to 
receive their degrees with their class. 
About fifteen seniors have already enlisted, 
and more are likey to follow. Several 
changes will occur at the opening of the 
next year in the college faculty. 

EXETER. Phillips Exeter Academy 
seniors have invited Dr. George A. Gordon 
of Boston to preach their baccalaureate 
sermon at the next commencement. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. About 250 teachers were 
present at the thirty-first annual session 
of the Massachusetts Association of Clas- 
sical and High School Teachers, held at 
Boston University April 29, President 
Byron Grace in the chair. William F. 
Bradbury of Cambridge, the recording sec- 
retary, submitted his report. N. S. 
French, teacher of science in Roxbury high 
school, read a paper on the advantages of 
scientific study to high school pupils. 
Professor A. E. Dolbear of Tufts College 
read a paper on “Science and Pedagogical 
Science,” in which he argued against the 
study of science by immature schoolboys. 
Superintendent Aldrich of Newton and 
Principal F. M. Collester of Salem classical 
high school spoke on “The Results of At- 
tempts at the Enrichment of Grammar 
School Courses.”” State Agent MacDonald 
urged that too much time is given exclu- 
sively to composition and literature. The 
following officers were chosen: President. 


IN WORKERS 


from all parts of the world use and commend 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


for the RELIEF and PREVENTION of ALL WEAKNESSES 
resulting from overwork and anxiety. 
and nerves exactly what they need for their nutrition and 
normal action, and will help any case of mental and nervous 
exhaustion, 


It gives active brain 


Shall we send you a descriptive pamphlet? 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a highly concentrated white 
powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and 
wheat germ formulated by Professor Percy more than thirty 
years ago. 


It contains no narcotic. 


Prepared only by 56 West 25th St., New York. 
If not found a Ge druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


Crosby's Cold and Catarrh Cure 


the best remedy known for coidIn the head, sore throat. and flue 
It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor narcotic of any description. nT ee 


By mail, 50 cents 


Byron Grace, Boston Latin school; vice. 
_presidents, W. T. Gallagher, Thayer Acad- 
emy, Braintree, Miss Eliza D. Gardner, 
Roxbury high school, A. W. Bacheler, 
Gloucester high school; recording secre- 
tary, W. F. Bradbury, Cambridge Latin 
school; corresponding secretary, R. F. 
Curtis, Boston.——The sixth annual re- 
union of the almuni of Gorham (Me.) nor- 
mal school who live in this city and 
vicinity was held at Hotel Bellevue on the 
evening of April 30. About fifty were in 
attendance. Lincoln Owen, president of 
the association, officiated as toast-master. 
Dr. William J. Cortell, principal of the 
school, and Hon. N. A. Luce, ex-state 
superintendent, made addresses. Among 
the other speakers were E. Emmons 
Grover, John F. Suckling, Edward South- 
worth, and Dr. Alston F. Hunt. Cyrus A. 
Jordan was elected president for the en- 
suing year.——The Emerson College of 
Oratory held its annual commencement 
exercises on the afternoon of April 29 in 
the presence of a large gathering of pupils 
and friends. Dr. Emerson presided, and 
delivered the diplomas and certificates to 
the graduating class. Rev. B. F. Kidder 
delivered an address on “The Ideals Which 
Should Animate the Teacher of Ora- 
tory.” Dr. Emerson spoke on the duties 
of teachers to their pupils. A large class 
graduated._——The first reception given by 
the Boston Teachers’ Club, held on the 
evening of April 29 at the Vendome, was 
a decided success. The club Was formed 
some two months ago, and has now 700 
members, 400 of whom were present at this 
meeting. Mayor Quincy urged the 
teachers to interest themselves in their 
pupils’ manner of spending vacations, 
and to encourage them to learn to swim, 
as provision is now made for instruction 
in swimming at the baths. 

The annual breakfast of the Wheaton 
Club of New York took place at the Fifth- 
avenue hotel April 30. The breakfast was 
followed by a symposium on the education 
of girls, consisting of five-minute speeches 
by President Cole, Dr. Abbott, Dr. Backus, 
Dr. Cochran, President Hyde, Dr. Maxwell, 
and Dr. Ward. Several ladies also spoke. 


LOWELL. In answer to a petition sub- 
mitted to the school committee asking for 
the closing of the training school, it was 
voted that, as the school has been of value 
to the city without expense, that the school 
be maintained until such time as the pub- 
lic and the school committee shall find that 
the best interests of the other schools no 
longer require it. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PAWTUCKET. The graduates of Paw- 
tucket high school have formed an alumni 
association, and elected the following offi- 
cers: President, John F. Adams, class of 
56, and mayor of the city; vice-president, 
Alexander Meiklejohn, ’89; secretary, May 
S. Darling, ’95; treasurer, J. Lawrence 
Hood, 96; executive committee, the above 
officers and George Ansel Carpenter, ‘d», 
Thomas T. Corcoran, ’89, Mrs. Robert 
Cushman, ’88, Flora M. Barnefield, ’91, and 
Jessie M. Bowen, '94. One hundred and 
seventy graduates were enrolled as mem- 
bers, and a constitution was adopted. 


WARREN. A combined exhibition of 
music and drawing as taught in the town 
is to be given in the town hall Friday 
afternoon, May 20.——Arbor Day for 
Rhode Island is the second Friday in May. 
The commissioner of public schools has 
published a suggestive programme for the 
day, which especially sets forth the beau- 
ties and virtues of the violet, which, by a 
jarge plurality, was last year adopted as 
the state flower by the pupils of the public 
schools of Rhode Island.——The annual C 
Richmond Gardner prize medal for decia- 
mation is to be contended for Friday even- 
ing, June 3. All pupils of the Warren high 
school are elegible to this contest. The 
medal is a memorial of a brilliant young 
man who died just before he was to be 
graduated in 1894. 


Srareor Onto, Ciry or 
Lucas Country. 
Frank J. Cheney makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Cheney & Co., doing business in the city 
of Toledo, county and state aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 
case of caturrh that cannot be cured bs 
the use of Hall's Catarrh Cure. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn tu before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December. 
A. D. 1886. A. W. GLEASON, 
[Seal] Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 
F. 5. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. Myron T. Scudder of 
Hillhouse high school sent out a series of 
questions on the necessary studies for the 
commercial course. He has received 
thirty replies. ‘One of the most remark- 
able things about the letters,” said Mr. 
Scudder, “is the fact that stenography and 
typewriting seem to be of very little im- 
portance to business people. Then, again, 
modern languages are advised to be 
dropped off, and English strengthened, 
The study of social problems and _ eco- 
nomics was also considered unnecessary 
to a second business education.——The 
new city charter gives the superintendent 
of schools the power of appointing 
teachers. Heretofore these appointments 
have been made by the school board. 
Superintendent Kendall will this year 
elect the teachers in May instead of June, 
as formerly. 

WILLIMANTIC. The annual meeting 
of the Eastern Connecticut Teachers As- 
sociation was held in this city May 6. 
The morning session was devoted to dis- 
cussions, led by Hon. John T. Prince of 
Boston and Charles R. Jennings of New 
London. The afternoon session was given 
up to the kindergarten and primary sec- 
tion. Miss Alice O’Grady of New Britain, 
Miss Eliza G. Graves of Willimantic, Miss 
Bertha McConkey of South Manchester, 
Myron P. Scudder of New Haven, and 
Charles H. Keyes of Holyoke, Mass., con- 
ducted the exercises. 

BRISTOL. Principal J. F. Williams, 
for ten years at the head of the South Side 
school, has tendered his resignation, to 
take effect at the close of the school year. 
His decision is much regretted. 

NORWICH. A summer school of art is 
to be held at the Norwich Art school 
studios for twelve weeks, beginning the 
middie of June, under the auspices of the 
Art Students’ League of New York. John 
H. Teachtman, the well-known artist, will 
be the principal instructor. 

‘CLINTON. Dr. B. G. Northrop, the ven- 
erable ex-secretary of Connecticut's board 
of education, died at his home April 27, 
aged eighty years. Dr. Northrop was 
widely known through New England as an 
educator, and of late years throughout the 
country as the father of the village im- 
provement society movement, and one of 
the earliest promoters of Arbor Day. 
There is scarcely an enterprising village 
in the states that has not felt the inspira- 
tion of his enthusiasm on this subject, and 
been beautified by his efforts. Dr. North- 
rop was graduated from Yale University 
fifty-six years ago. He served as agent of 
the Massachusetts board of education 
some ten years, and held the office of sec- 
retary of the Connecticut board sixteen 
years. After leaving this position, he en- 
tered the lecture field, and devoted himself 
with tireless enthusiasm to tree-planting 
for ornamental purposes. His efforts led 
to the institution of Arbor Day, now es- 
tablished and obsarved in all the states ex- 
cept Delaware and Utah. Dr. Northrop lec- 
tured often also on educational subjects. 
He gave one course of lectures before the 
Lowell Institute, and two courses before 
the Peabody Institute at Baltimore. He 
is also the author of a number of books 
and pamphlets. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

BUFFALO. The board of education has 
perfected plans for practical instruction in 
the principles of banking in certain grades 
of public schools. Through the generous 
co-operation of William C. Cornwell, 
president of the city bank, the schools 
have been furnished with all the parapher- 


Anna ‘Ticknor Library. 


Courses of study have been prepared in English 
and German Literature, in Art, Botany, Geology 
and Physical Geography, and Sanitary Science. 

Books, photographs, and other illustrations, two 
cents a day, sent by mail if desired. 


Send for circular to 
1 TYLER HALL, TRINITY COURT, 


Ap7,21-M12,26-J u9,23,30) BOSTON, MASS. 


Diplomas. 


One Hundred Styles to select from. 
Finest Quality of Work. 
Promptness Guaranteed. 

New and Special Designs. 


PROGRAMS, 
INVITATIONS, 
BADGES. 
Send for Samples, 
Central School Supply House 
Wabash Ave. and Randolph St., 


CHICAGO. 


Used in the 
Largest N. E. Cities 
for over 15 years, 


BY USING THE 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS.” 
Increase at Mor e 


ECONOMY, 


CLEANLINES 
oa UNIFORMI 


Protect your Text-Books from Wear and Tear. 


than Double! 


Samples free on request. 


P. O. Box 643 (SS). 


HOLDEN PAT. BOCK COVER CO., Springfield, Mass. 


nalia necessary to make the instruction 
complete. The design is to teach the 
pupils how to avail themselves of the 
facilities offered by the banks. 

NEW YORK. It is reported that 
Nikola Tesla has made an instrument for 
telegraphing without wires, by which a 
vessel a hundred miles from our coast will 
be able to send messages to the shore. 
The inventor says he is ready to offer his 
invention to the government for use in war 
as a free gift. 


NEW JERSEY. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. Superintendent 
Ryan, finding that it is out of the question 
to suppress the war enthusiasm. of the 
school children, has directed that daily 
bulletins of the last war news be exhibited 
on blackboards in the auditorium of the 
high school, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer delivered an 
address before the students at Bryn Mawr 
College April 29. At the commencement 
this year President Charles C. Hall of 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
preached the sermon, and Senator George 
I’. Hoar of Massachusttts delivered the ad- 
dress on the occasion of conferring de- 
grees. 

PHILADELPHIA. The Educational 
Club, at its last meeting, held April 29 at 
the normal school for girls, discussed the 
question, “‘Music in the Public Schools.” 
Director Enoch W. Pearson of this city, 
Dr. Hugh A. Clarke, professor of music in 
the University of Pennsylvania, and Pro- 
fessor Leonard B. Marshall were the 
speakers. 

The Mining Bulletin of the Pennsylvania 
State College has made an interesting exhibit 
of the coal production of the state. Last year 
the production was 101,620,150 tons, enough to 
fill 3,000,000 freight cars, which, if all were in 
one train, would reach twice around the globe. 


MARYLAND. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the opening of 
St. Charles College, in Howard county, will be 
celebrated on June 15 and 16. St. Charles 
College owes its origin to the zeal of the Most 
Rev. Dr. Marechal, third archbishop of Balti- 
more, and to the generosity of the illustrious 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, through whose 
influence the charter was secured from the 
Legislature of Maryland. The college was 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY, Morgantown, W. Va. 


The Summer Quarter will begin July 1, and continue twelve weeks, It will be divided into 
two terms o, six weeks each, Teachers will find the summer quarter especially attractive. Numercus 
courses in Pevagoyy and inspiring lectures on euucational subjects. The Summer Quarter is not a ** sum- 
mer school.”’ It is an integral part of the University year. 

Summer Quarter work will count toward a degree the same as work in any other quaiter. All de- 

artinents will be in full operation. In addition to the regular faculty, eminent specialists trom other 


nstitutions will lecture ; among them,— 
Dr. LESTER F. WARD, 
Author of ** Dynamic Sociology.” 
Miss JANE ADDAMS, 
Of Hull House, Chicago. 


Prof. CHARLES ZUEBLIN, 
Of the University of Chicago. 


President NATHANIEL BUTLER, 
Of Colby University. 

President E. BENJ. ANDREWS, 
Of Brown University. 

Prof. B. A. HINSDALE, 
Of the University of Michigan. 


A. E. WINSHIP, £ditor of the Journal of Education , and others. 
Expenses for the Entire Quarter, including tuition and board, may be made less than $65, and fora 
term ot 6 weeks, half this amount, Morgantown, in the West Virginia hills, is a delightful summer home. 
INSTRUCTION IS GIVEN BY CORRESPONDENCK to those who cannot attend in person. The 
University grants no degrees for work done entirely by correspondence, but work so done may count to- 
ward a degree. Students may take complete college courses, and receive degrees, by taking corres) ond- 
ence work during the year and attending the University during successive summer quarters 


For circulars giving complete announcements add) ess 
JEROME H. RAYMOND, Presicent, MORGANTOWN, W. Va. 


opened in October, 1848, Rev. Oliver L. Jen- 
kins being the first president, with one assist- 
ant and four students. Atpresent the faculty 
numbers seventeen, and the students 240. 
Nearly three thousand students have been 
matriculated, of whom about nine hundred 
have been ordained priests. 


CENTRAL STATES, 
OHIQ. 

The Congregational Sunday School and 
Publishing Society, Boston, is about to issue a 
history of Oberlin college, Ohio, by the Rev. 
D. L. Leonard. 

CLEVELAND. Western Reserve Univer- 
sity has in its College for Women a foundation 
of fifty thousand dollars, bearing the name 
of the Florence Harkness Foundation. A por- 
tion of the income from this fund is devoted to 
courses of lectures on the Bible. The course 
in 1897 was given by Rev. William Hayes 
Ward, D.D., editor of the. Independent.—— 
Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, professor of chem- 
istry in the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, will lecture on household economics. 
Mrs. Richards is known as one of the most 
competent wcmen in her specialty. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
ORANGEBURG. Claflin University 
held its commencement exercises April 21 
to 28. Dr. Perrin of Boston delivered both 
the annual address and the baccalaureate 
sermon. 


(Continued on page 302.) 


The Sauveur Summer School of Languages, 
At AMHERST COLLEGE, Mass. 


Twenty—Third 
six of German; two of Italian; three of Latin; 


There will be each day six hours of French, 


Greek; two of Hebrew. A course in English Literature, by W. J. 
DAVID SPRAGUE, AMHERST, MASS. 


omy, Chemistry and Mathematics. 
For programme, address the Rev. 


For particulars and circulars of L. Sauveur’s Works, address 


July 11th to August 19th. 
three of 
ROLFE; also courses on Library Econ- 


DR. L. SAUVEUR, 
4613 Ellis Ave, Chicago, IIl- 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Art of Phonography. 


A Complete Instructor in the Best Method of 
Shorthand for All Kinds of Verbatim Work, 
with the Author’s Latest Improvements. By 
JAMEs E. MUNSON, official stenographer New 
York Supreme Court, and author of the 
Munson System of Phonography. New, re- 
vised edition. 12mo, $2.00. 

‘“* Writers of any sort of phonographic shorthand 
will be greatly interested in this massive new text- 
book. It is the most complete book of shorthand 
instruction that has ever been published, The old 
Munson text-book was exceedingly minute and 
careful in its rules, but the present volume is twice 
as large, and goes into details with far greater thor- 
oughness.”—Springfld Republican. 


Benjamin Franklin. 


Printer, Statesmar, Philosopher, and Practical 
Citizen. 1706-1790. By EDWARD Kopins, 
author of *“‘ Echoes of the Play-house.” With 
22 illustrations. Large 12mo, $1.50, 

AMERICAN MEN OF ENERGY, No. Biog- 
raphies of Americans whose lives and work helped 
to shape the destinies of their generation. 


Bird Studies. 


An Account of the Land Birds of Eastern 
North America. By WILLIAM E. D. Scorr. 
With 156 illustrations from original photo- 
graphs. Quarto, leather back, gilt top. 
$5.00, net. 

This work, while strictly accurate in every partic- 
ular, avoids the use of all technical terms. The 
illustrations are from original photographs, ey 
of them being taken directly from live birds, 
distinctive feature of the book is the views of nests, 
these having been photographed, often with no 
little difficulty, without being removed from their 
original positions. 


Send for ** Notes on New Books.”’ 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 & 29 West 23d St., New York. 


of Grammar, Primary, and 


ungraded Schools never have 
been in as great demand as 


this spring. Calls for next year are greater than 


‘ever before. 
desire a change. 


Do not hesitate to write us, if you 
We want teachers now. 


WM. F. JARVIS, Manager, 


Winship Teachers’ Agency, 


AKRON, OHIO, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Publishers. 


ONIW ER SITY 
PUBLISHING! 
COMPANY New Yorke 


43-47 East 10th St., 
N. EB. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 


+++ Boston, Mass. 


SUBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL 
can have their subscriptions ad- 
vanced six months by sending a 


new yearly subscription. 
NEWENGLAND PUB, CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, 
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CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 


DELAWARE. Ohio Wesleyan has re- 
ceived the largest bequest of books for its 
library ever given by any one man, Dr. M. 
J. Cramer, a native of Switzeriand, who 
died last January, graduated from Wes- 
leyan in 1860. Me married General 
Grant’s sister, and was appointed by 
President Grant as United States consul at 
Leipsic, and was afterward made United 
states minister at Copenhagen, which 
place he held until 1881, when ne was ap- 
pointed United States minister to Berne, 
Switzerland. During his tnree years at 
Leipsic he attended lectures on theology 
and philosophy. After this he began the 
collecting or a library, which became the 
pride of his life. ‘This library he left to 
Uhio Wesleyan. It numbers 6,v0U0 volumes 
of carefully selected modern works on 
philosophy and theology. 


NEW LONDON. Superintendent W. H. 
Mitchell, who, for the past fifteen years, 
has had charge of the Monroeville scnools, 
has been elected superintendent of schools 
here. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The Chicago Teachers’ 
Club has Jennie Goldman of Coleman 
school for president, and Caroline M. 
Towles for secretary.——The Chicago Geo- 
graphical Society has been organized, and 
will meet regularly in the Athenaeum 
building. The first 1ecture was by Protes- 
sor Roliin D. Salisbury, upon ‘‘The Geog- 
raphy ot Chicago.’——-The Chicago high 
school council has Charles L. Parker, 
South Chicago high school, as president. 


ARCOLA. Professor G. W. Smith of 
this city has announced himself as a can- 
didate tor the Democratic nomination for 
state superintendent of public instruction. 
Yor nine years Prdfessor Smith was super- 
intendent of schools in Clay county. 

ROCKFORD. April 29 a two days’ 
meeting of the Northern Lilinois ‘Teachers’ 
Association opened in this city. The city 
was decorated with flags and bunting. 
One thousand five hundred came in the 
first day. Fifty schoolboys met the visi- 
tors at the depot, and escorted them to the 
headquarters at the Nelson house. At the 
opening session Dr. Charles McMurry ot 
the normal read a paper on “Classroom 
Methods,” which was discussed by Messrs. 
Slouson of Moline, Nichols of Kvanston, 
Leman of Blue Island, and Homer of Chi- 
cago. The next paper was read by f. A. 
Kendall of Napervule®on “School Libra- 
ries,’ which was discussed by Messrs. 
Johnson of Morrison and Hoffman of Ot- 
tawa. “Child Study’ was the main sub- 
ject considered at the general afvernoon 
session. Professor Charles H. Thurber of 
the University of Chicago acted as chair- 
man, Papers were read by Professors 
Smedley of the University of Chicago, 
Howes of the State Normal University, 
O’Shea of the University of Wisconsin, and 
Colonel Parker of the Chicago normal 
school. At 2 o'clock sectional meetings 
were held in several schoolhouses in the 
city to discuss subjects connected with 
grade work. In the evening Mayor Brown 
delivered the address of welcome, and 
President J. M. Piper of Oregon responded. 
Professor F. N. Starr of the University of 
Chicago lectured on “The Origin of Num- 
ber.” A novel innovation in the pro- 
gramme was introduced on the second day 
of the convention, viz., admitting to the 
discussions representatives from the fed- 
eration of women’s clubs who are desirous 
of advancing the best interests of the 
schools. Mrs. Mary Codding Bourland, 
chairman of the committee on education 
of the Illinois Kederation of Women’s 
Clubs, prepared a programme for a general 

meeting, which nearly all the delegates at- 
tended, and presided over the same. At 
this meeting the following subjects were 
discussed: ‘‘What the Schools Ask of the 
Clubs”; ‘Libraries as Educational [ac- 
tors’; ‘Vacation Schools”; ‘‘Character 
the True Purpose of Education.” The 
following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, Professor B. D. 
Parker, Rockford; vice-president, Profes- 
sor Snapp, Lean; secretary, Miss May 
Slocum, Evanston; treasurer, J. T. 
Bowles, Dekalb; railroad secretary, F. F. 
Philbrook, Rochelle; executive committee, 

KF. N. Tracy, Kankakee, George W. An- 

drew, La Salle, and Miss Cora Hamilton, 

Pontiac. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
CALIFORNIA. 


This state was one of the leaders in the 
introduction of free kindergartens, and 
because of the interest taken in these 
nurseries of education by Mrs. Leland 
Stanford and Mrs. Phebe A. Hearst, the 
state has Stanford University, and the 
State University has received millions. 

The school funds from the state amount 
to more than $3,000,000, and from local 
taxation to more than two and a half mil- 
lions. 

The State University has 110 instructors 
at Berkeley, and 130 in the affiliated col- 
leges in San Francisco. It offers more 
than 350 separate courses, has more than 
1,500 students at Berkeley, and more than 
700 in San Francisco, a total of more than 
2,200. Stanford University nas more than 
1,100 students, with a large faculty of spe- 
cialists, many of whom have a national 
reputation. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—-The Forum for May has the following 
strong table of contents, viz.: ‘Germany 
and China,’ by His Excellency M. von 
Brandt, formerly German ambassador to 


China; “The Fifty Million Appropriation 
and Its Lessons,” by Hon.. Hilary A. Her- 
bert, ex-secretary of the navy; ‘‘Independ- 
ence of the Military System,”’ by Briga- 
dier-General G. Norman Lieber, judge- 
advocate-general, United States war de- 
partment; ‘“‘The Trans-Siberian Railway: 
Its New Terminus in China,” by Clarence 
Cary; ‘The Utility of Music,” by Henry 
T. Finck; ‘‘The Physical Factor in Public 
School Education,’’ by Everett C. Willard, 
superintendent of schools, Stamford, 
Conn.; ‘‘The Primary Education Fetich,”’ 
by Professor John Dewey, head of the de- 
partment of philosophy in the University 
of Chicago; and others. The papers on 
educational subjects by Professor John 
Dewey and E. C. Willard respectively will 
be sure to attract attention in the school 
world. Professor Dewey considers that 
many of the evils of the the present system 
of elementary education are due to com- 
promise and inconsistency. We have 
neither the systematic discipline of the 
three R’s, nor a coherent training in con- 
structive work, history, and nature study. 
The controlling factors in the primary cur- 
riculum of the future will be manual train- 
ing, science, nature study, art, and history; 
and these will discipline the child’s crea- 
tive impulses into habits of thought and 
action required for effective participation 
in community life. Mr. Willard pleads for 
a well-directed physical education as a 
close co-ordinate of mental training. He 
considers that every well-equipped school 
system should include in its teaching force 
a “Director of Sports,’’ whose work should 
continue during the summer vacation. 
Schoolyards should be open three days a 
week, or the town should rent or own a 
field as a common playground for all the 
schools, so that the children should not be 
forced to eae street. Price, $3.00 a year; 
single copy, 25 cents. New York. 


The North American Review for May 
has very able articles on a variety of 
timely topics. There is a very scholarly 
essay by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D., en- 
titled “The Basis of an Anglo-American 
Understanding,’ followed by papers on 
“The Informers of ’Ninety-eight,’’ by I. A. 
Taylor; “Reminiscences of a Young 
French Officer,” by Max O’Rell; ‘‘The Fed- 
eral Government and Public Health,” by 
Dr. A. H. Doty; “The Situation in Cuba”: 
1., Our Work and Observations in Cuba, by 
Clara Barton, IL, The Insurgent Govern- 
ment in Cuba, by Horatio S. Rubens, coun- 
sel of the Cuban junta; “The Conscription 
of Our Volunteers,” by Captain J. Parker, 
U.S. A.; “Our Duty to Our Citizen Sol- 
diers,”’ by Lieutenant J. A. Dapray, U. S. 
A.; “Autobiographical Notes by Mme. 
Blanc,” collated by Theodore Stanton; 
“Men and Machinery,” by Starr Hoyt 
Nichols; “Suburban Annexations,” by A. 
KF. Weber; “Recollections of the Civil 
War-—IV.,”’ by Sir William Howard Rus- 
sell, LL.D. In Notes and Comments de- 
partment are: ‘“‘The Educational Value of 
Resistance,” by P. T. Austen; “A Solution 
of the Shipping Question,” by E. C. Plum- 
mer; “A Democratic Aristocracy,” by 
Charles Ferguson; and “Profit Sharing 
and Domestic Service,’ by Jane M. Parker. 
Price, $5.00 a year; single copy, 50 cents. 
New York: 3 East Fourteenth street. 


~Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly is 
edited by W. J. Youmans and published by 
D. Appleton & Co., 72 Fifth avenue, New 


York. Price, $5.00 a year. The contents 
for May are very inviting, and include: 
“The Question of Wheat,’’ II., by Worth- 
ington C, Ford; .“The West Indian Bridge 
Between North and South America,” by J. 
W. Spencer (illustrated); ‘‘Witchcraft in 
Bav aria,” by Professor E. P. Evans; 
“Kite-Flying in 1897,” by George J. Var- 
ney (illustrated); ‘Principles of Taxa- 
tion,” XVIII, Theory and Practice of In- 
come Taxation, by Hon, David A. Wells; 
“A Study of Snow Crystals,” by W. A. 
Bentley and G. H. Perkins (illustrated) ; 
“A Relic of Astrology,’ by 
Carrington Bolton, Ph.D.; A Study of 
Children’ s Ideals,”’ by Estelle M. Darrah; 
“Man's Dependence on the Earth,” by M. 
L. Gallouedec; ‘Earliest Recollections,” 
by Victor and Catherine Henri; “Sketch 
of Russell H. Chittenden” (with portrait) ; 
Correspondence, “A Fasting Dog,’ “Dean 
Buckland and the Heart of Louis XIV”; 
Editor’s Table, ‘‘An Educational Heretic,” 
“Realization of a Prophecy of Mr. Spen- 
cer’; Scientific Literature; and Frag- 
ments of Science. 


—The Bookman for May has its usual 
department of “Chronicle and Comment,” 
on American, English, and miscelleaneous 
topics, with many portraits and fac- 
similes, ete. Henry W. Fischer gives 
sketches of Lincoln, Lamon, and Eugene 
Field. M. A. DeWolfe Howe treats of 
Longfellow and Holmes, with many por- 
traits and fac-similes. There are very 
readable letters from London and Paris. 
“Reviews of New Books,” ‘‘Novel Notes,”’ 
“The Bookman’s Table,” ‘The Book 
Hunter,” ‘Among the Libraries,” and 
“The Book Mart” are departments of spe- 
cial value to readers, book-buyers, and 
book-sellers. New York: Dodd, Mead, & 
Co. 


—-Harper’s Weekly, whose pictorial his- 
tory of the last war marked on epoch in 


American illustrated journalism, will, w:th 
enormously increased facilities, aim to 
be an accurate, concise, and authentic pic- 
torial history of the war from now until 
peace is assured. As already announced, 
the staff of artists and correspondents rep- 


resenting the Weekly includes Rufus F 
Zogbaum, Frederic Remington, Carlton 7. 
Chapman, T. de Thulstrup, W. A. Rogers 
John R. Spears, with the North Atlant), 
fleet, O. K. Davis, with the flying squadron, 
Harold Martin, at St. Thomas, Francis F. 
Leupp, in Washington, and John Fox, Jr 
at Chickamauga. 


—The May number of the Catholi 
World is a “jubilee number,” and contains 


a variety of illustrated articles and essays 
on interesting topics, among which is one 
by Robert J. Mahon on “The New Depar- 
ture in Citizenship,” which will repay ; 
careful perusal. Price, $3.00 a year; per 
copy, 25 cents. New York: P. O. box 2 
station G. 


—The May number of the Journal of the 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, has ay 
important paper on “The Tests of the Syn- 
chronograph on the Telegraph Lines of 
the British Government,” and other valw- 
able scientific papers. Price, $5.00 a year: 
per copy, 50 cents. Philadelphia. 


—-Poultney Bigelow, who within a 
month has crossed Spain on a bicycle, wi! 
give the Spanish view of the situation in a 
series of articles written for Harper's 
Weekly. 


—In next Week’s Literature, “Among 
My Books” will be written by “Ian 
Maclaren.”’ 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED, 


New England Magazine for May; terms. $3.0 
ayear. Boston. 

Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly for \ 
$5.00 a year. New York. 

Chautauquan for May; terms 2.00 
year. Meadville, Pa. 
ne Homiletic Review for Ma terms, $3.( 

year. New York. 
. The Forum for May; terms, $3.00 a year. New 

ork 

The American Kitchen Magazine for May: 
terms, $1.00a year. Boston. , 

Outing tor May; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
York. 

The Treasury for May; terms, $2.50 a yes 
New York. ‘ 

North American Review for May; terms, $5.00 
a year. New York. 

Educational Review for May; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York. 

The Sanitarian for May; terms, $4.00 a year. 
New York. 

The Catholic World for May; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute for May; 
terms, $5.00 a year. Philadelphia. 


For 


ture alone will 


of history. 


without it. 


The Great Historical Review 


CURRENT HISTORY 


1898 


Will contain a complete and carefully prepared 
history of the WAR WITH SPAIN. This fea- 
make Volume 8 of CURRENT 
HISTORY of the greatest value to all students 


No private or public library will be comp'ete 


of 1808, will be ready for mailing about May 15. 


Subscription price, $1.50 a year, 40 cents a number. 
Sample copy, 25 cents ; specimen pages, free. 


scriptions a week. 
No experience necessary. 
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é 
The first quarter, covering the first three months $ 
é 
é 
é 


AGENTS WANTED. 
We have agents who are taking 100 or more sub. 
Most liberal terms are offered. 


Outfit free, Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


83 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Al ated’ C vvewlay ar 


pwakoS 


Swirr 
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Subscribers to the JouRNAL 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced six months by send- 
ing a new yearly subscription. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Some New Books. 


A Manual of Dissection and Histology.............. 
Reye’s Lectures on the Geometry of Position....... 

Geographical and Statistical Notes on Mexico...... 
Reminiscences of the Old Navy............sceseeeees 
The Oswego Movement......... 

Douze Contes Nouveaux........ 
A Schoo] History of the United States 
Little Masterpieces— Abrabam Lincoln 
Letters on Early Education............. 


The First Philosophers of Greece ................... 
A Treasury of American Verse...........0.cceeece0s 


Author. Publisher. Price, 
Griffin, Robert Lewie Weed Co., N.Y. $1.25 


Aldrich. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. .15 
French, 4. B. Lippincott Co., Phila., Pa. -80 
Holgate |Ed.}] Macmillan & Co., N. Y. 2.25 
Robins. G, P, Putnam’s Sons, 
Romero, “ 2.00 
Maclay. “ “ “6 2.00 
Hollis. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, —_ 
Fontait e[Ed.| American Book Co., N. Y. 45 
McMaster. as $6 
Perry [Ed.] Doubleday & McClure Co.,N. Y. .30 
Pestalozzi. CC. W. Bardeen, Syracuse. 1.00 
& Ragozin. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N.Y. 60 
Fairbanks. “ 2.00 
Amer. Humane Education Society.—— 
Learned [Ed.] F. A, Stokes Co., N.Y. 1.50 
Conrad. Dodd, Mead, & Co. 1.25 


MISCELLANEUVUUS. 


Next-door Neighbor—“You are welcome 
to all the turkey dressing you want, 
Georgie; but aren’t you afraid you’ll eat 
too much and be sick?” Visiting Boy— 
“No’m. We're faith-cure people over at 
our house. I'd like some more dressing.”’ 
—Chicago Tribune. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the guins, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, ana is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. ‘Twenty-five cents 
a bottle. - 


A Missouri justice of the peace, at the 
close of a case, announced with great dig- 
nity: “I will hold this case under advise- 
ment until next Monday morning, at which 
time I will render judgment for the plain- 
iiff.”—Case and Comment. 


Tenor (singing)—“ ‘Oh, ‘’appy, ’appy, 
’appy be thy dreams!’’’ Professor—‘Stop! 
stop! Why don’t you sound the ‘H’?” 
Tenor-—‘‘It don’t go no ’igher than ‘G’!’”’— 
Punch. 


68888888 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
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Money for 


Summer Institutes are held throughout the South 
and West during the months of June, July, and 
August. We want smart, 
institute to take subscriptions for our papers. 
Teachers make more money handling our publica- 
tions than they can any others. We pay larger rates 
of commission than any other publishing house, and 
our papers cover every grade of school work from the 
kindergarten to the college. 
teachers who contemplate engaging in this line of 
work during the vacation season to correspond with 
us without delay. Let us hear from you now, before 
it is too late. Territory is being rapidly assigned. 


OUR PERIODICALS. 
American Primary Teacher, Monthly 
Modern Methods, Monthly - - - $1.00 
Journal of Education, Weekly 
Current History, Quarterly - 


They are all popular, and big subscription lists are 
easily secured. For terms and territory, address 


Agency Department, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


CHICAGO: 
45 Auditorium Bldg. 


Teachers. 


active teachers in every 


Therefore we advise 


$1.00 


$2.50 
$1.50 


BOSTON : 
3 Somerset St. 


Teachers’ 


Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and besi known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of schoo! property. 
Established 1880. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
w ' NEW YORK CITY. 


WANTED, 


To correspond with teachers and employers. Have 
filled vacancies in 17 States. Operate in every State. 
ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
H.N, ROBERTSON, Prop. Box 203, Memphis, Tenn. 


GO TO KELLOGG’S. 


Supt. MAXSsOn of Plainfield, N. J., formerly a New 
England Supt., says that when he wants teachers, 
‘Linvariably go to 

Last summer, at three different times, in compe- 
tition with other Bureaus, our recommended candi- 
dates were elected at Plainfield for Drawing, Com- 
mercial, and Sciences; total, $2,750. 

Bureau established| H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, 
nine years ago on the 61 East Ninth St., 
recommendation plan. N.Y, CITY 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 


Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend- 
ations have weight with school officials. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Teachers Wante (2ist Year.) ST. Louis, Mo. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


WHY don’t I hear from you oftener? candidates scmetimes write. We reply: because much of the 
co work that in other agencies you are left to do for yourself we do for you. Our work here is to 
Jit you. If you want to keep trying on coats, you can go into any ready-made clothing store and spend 
the morning at it. But most men nowadays prefer to have clothes made to order. They only have to try 
on one coat, and that once; but when it comes home it fits. The notification ency keeps assuring you 
that every coat isaperfect fit. “Ah! here is D s admiringly; ‘it looks as if it grew on 
just the right coat,” the manager exclaims N T you.’’— “But it is a frock coat, and I want 
a Prince Albert.”—"Oh, then this isthe one—a splendid fit.”—*But it is brown, and I never wear any 
color but black,”’—‘This is the one, then; whata beautiful fit!’—*But the sleeves are too short; they 
don’tcover wy wrists.”’—O, yes, this is better, much better.’’—“This is too slimpsy material; a reconcen- 
trado would hate to be found dead with such a coat as this on.”—"Try this; here is the coat 1 was looking 
for.’’—and so it goes on, till you have lost your morning and bought no coat. Better go to 

a custom tailor and wait till the coat is made to jit, isn’t it, than to be impatient to........ H EA R ° 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 2°! Auditorium Building, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700. Seeks Teacher- who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Eastern Branch; 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


PULLMAN BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


Che Albert & Clark Teachers” 


THIRTEENTH YEAR. 
The largest Agency in the West. 
Introduces to Colleges 
MERICAN : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 825 Market St., San Francisco. 


C, A. SCOTT & CQ., Props., 2A 
HE BRIDGE TEACHERS A ENGIE con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Send for Agency Manual. 


The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY tanger 
SYRACUSE THACHEKKS’ AGHNCY. 


NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, 37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


~ Kindergarten ; Primary (Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th grade) ; Grammar (5th, 6th, 7th, &th 
Wanted, Teachers — srade); Principals (Ward, Villa e, District, High 


School) ; Special, of Drawing, Music, Penmanship, Commercial Branches, Manual Ps SL.O0 


1242 Twelfth 8t., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg. Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


Training, Physical Culture, Stenography. Our futtisSul services guarantees satisfaction. 


EPTEMBER VACAACIES! 
For which we have been asked to name candidates: 8th grade, $700; 9th grade, $800 (two); 7th 
grade, $600 (three); 8th grade, $600 (two); 5th grade, $550. We shall also heed many teachers for 
all grades at $400 Lo $600. Must have normal training, and be strictly first class. 
THE MERRILL TEACHEKS’ AGENCY, Tremont Temple, Boston. 


THE HOME: TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Send for best terms advertised. 364 Washington St., Boston, 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Oldest Agency west of the Hudson, Operates both locally and nationally. Wewanta 
large number of college grauuates and other live, wide-awake men and women of 
good qualifications and successful experience, Send for our new Manual 


WAN TED To fill positionsin public or private Schools, Colleges, or Univer- 

EACHERS sities inevery State inthe Union. We charge no commission 
on saiaries tur locating our members. Lite membership and duplicate registration ior one tee. 
We want 100 teachers immediately who can fill emergency vacancies on short notice, 95 per cent. of 

our members secured positions last year. We are represented in New York, San Francisco, Boston, Denver, 

New Orleans, Philadelphia, and Atlanta. Form tree. Address 

H. H. HOPKINS & CO., Chicago, I11., or Hancock, Md. 


is with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 
EACHE i for first-class positions. Write for information concerning the National 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn- 


syivania and other Siates. Fourteen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Good Teachers for Good Schools. 
Provides Good Schools for Good Teachers. 


If in search of e/ther, you may find it to your advantage to write us fully in regard to your wants. 


WHAT OUR PATRONS SAY OF US: 


JORGE CLAYTON FLINT, Director of Music, Troy Conference Academy, Poultney, Vt., 
may 3, 189 l have this day accepted the position of supervisor and teacher of music in the public 
schools of Saratoga. Allow me to thank you for the energy and perseverance which made your efforts in 
my behalf successtul. 

MINNIE B. WOODWORTH, Normal and Collegiate Institute, Ashville, N,C., May 2, 1898: 
I have been elected to the position in Ft. Plain, and thank you very much for the attention you have given 
me and for your assistance. 

FOX HOLDEN, Superintendent of Schools, Olean, N, Y., May 3, 1898: We elected your 
Miss Dodge last evening. Weare very much pleased with her. 

CORRESPONDENCE IS INVITED. | HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 

SEND FOR CIRCULARS. S 24 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Cumb. Presbyterian Bidg., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


\ Toot offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH: 
The South and W est WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a ver successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


in that field. For full information write to 
| 
Wi n sh i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


, in every part of the country. 
Teachers 
AKRON, OHIO. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
SES 


Horace Mann Any Subscriber 

the of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 

Educator. would like to have a specimen copy 
By A. EB. WINSHIP. of the paper sent toa friend can be 


accommodated by sending us, on a 
th. Pree 
postal card, the name and address to 


N WRITING toour advertisers, please 
the Journal of Education.” 


8 Somerset Street, Boston. which he would like the paper sent, 


| 
The Abduction of Princess Chriemhild ............. 
is Baby Bell—The Little Violinist and Other Verse and | 
At the Sign of the Silver Crescent........... si 
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SOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Vol. XLVII.—No 19. 


choolroom 
Pictures. 


150 choice subjects in 
NATURAL SCENERY, 
FAMOUS PAINTINGS, 
HISTORIC ARCHITECTURE, 
PORTRAITS, Etc. 
Inexpensive in price. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


NEW BOOKS 
| NEW METHODS 


BY AN INDEPENDENT COMPANY. 


The Best Modern Books. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES — PRIMARY. 
“6 1? New sociological reader on the bu- 
AROUND THE WORLD. manand industrial phases of unique 
eople of the World; far ahead of any similar book in up-to-date 
eatures. */ think it one of the best things ever printed for primary 


¥ WE ARE WIDE AWAKE, work.’— ORVILLE T, BRIGHT, Supt., Cook County, Ill. 
; Earliest Days in America. (New.) An Historical Reader, covering G 0 
4 INDIANS AND PIONEERS. the Prehistoric and oe oe days. ay and ror, ; THE PRAN EDUCATIONAL rH MPANY 
illustrations by B. EK. Hazard, and S. T. Dutton, Superintendent of Schools, Brookline, Mass. “A book of 
z rare merit. Its safe to say that this book is altogether one of the most attractive up-to-date historical text- A i BCSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
i books in print.’— C. F. CARROLL, Supt., Worcester, Mass. 
“It is decidedly the best 


ATWOOD'S STANDARD SCHOOL ALGEBRA, School Alyebra Lam acquainted with.” 
all-aro chool Algebra Lam acquainted wi Ohio Educational Monthly 


Rost. P. Keep, Prin. Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Conn. 
By Dr. R. B. SmiruH and Supt. E. C, WILLARD, Stamford, Ct. 


STAN DARD SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGY. “© 71t embodies the best features of the best books of this kind.” 
— Prof. L. C. WILLIAMS, Cheltenham Academy, Ogontz, Pa. Is one of the oldest and most reliable educational papers published. 
best and Being the State Organ, it is an excellent advertising medium. 


SMITH’S EASY EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS. the kind 1 have ever seen.” — Prof. J. G. BROWN, 


Illinois State Normal University. 

All of our books are made from new plates, and represent the very best wp-to-date modern treatment 
of their respective subjects from the standpoint of progressive educators. Before ordering others, do 
not fail to examine such successful books as the MORSE SPELLER, by SUPERINTENDENT DUTTON; 
PHONETIC READER, by SUPERINTENDENT DEANE of Bridgeport ; FORD'S NATURE’S BYWAYS, 
BURTON'S HISTORICAL READER —Story of the Indians of New England; THOMPSON’S FAIRY 
TALE AND FABLE; our NEW CENTURY DEVELOPMENT MAPS; INTERMEDIAL COPY 
BOOKS, and many other choice books on our liSst. 

: Now is the time to buy Thompson's Nature Calendar — Log Book of Nature, with space for memo- 


4 randum for four years. 


THE.-MORSE COMPANY, Publishers, 
Boston Office: 36 Bromfield St. Main Office - 96 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Chicago Office: Fisher Building. 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


Write O. T. CORSON, Editor and Proprietor, CoLuMBus, OHIO. 


Svstematic Collections 
Migerniogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
cu we; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 


correct 
Valley, Grand Cafion Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 
Lantern Slides, Charts, &c. 


Washington School Collections 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than 
one-half the usual price. 40 Miverais in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 


pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
eow 61:3 17th St., N. W., Washington D. ©. 


Emerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. ; 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICA 
110-112 Boylston St. 29-33 K, 19th St. «262-264 
; e ? rch St. Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Natural the Philosonhy of Expression. Scientific and 
’ prac''’ al work in every department. artered by the State. 
i THE MASTERY OF MEMORIZING. WINSHI he te Fall Term opens October 12. Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 
CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 
Corner Tremont and Rerkelev Streets. Koaton. Mass. 


HE GREATEST MEN IN THE WORLD'S HISTORY P 
have had remarkable memories. A slight investi- 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, enw 


gation will show that the most successful business men 

are possessed of wonderful memories. The training of 

the memory should be the basis of education. The de- 

mands of commercial life are daily becoming more oner- ummetr choots 


ous: more details must be mastered—more tacts and fig 


: ures remembered. Only the possessor of a powerful 
LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., NewYork, Seashore, TEN 
THE X-RAYS: MARTHAS Delightful DEGREES 
VINEYARD SUMMER Sea Bathing, COOLER | State Normal College, 


THEIR PRODUCTION AND APPLICATION, By FRED- 

of ie Kings County 

Medica Society, the Brooklyn Pathological Society, the INSTITU It Concrete Roads Than on the 
for Bicycling. Mainland. Summer Session, 1808. | 


Long Island College Hospital, and the Kings Count 
N.Y. A 
Term opens Monday, June 27. 


Hospital Alumni Association of Brooklyn, } boo 


of 250 pages, just out, bound in handsome cloth; with 50 * 
Cottage City, Mass, OUT IN THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 4 pens Monday, . 
erm closes ugus 


illustrations, of which 12 are full-page half-tone engrav- 
: | SCHOOL OF METHODS — Elementary: 3 Weeks — 20 Instructors. peammaneeees 
a 


every progressive person. Price, $1.00 postpaid. Address ba . 
4 
Begins July 12, || or METHODS High School: 3 Weeks — 20 Instructors. Corps of Prof 
Orps ropessors an nmstructors 


remittance, to 
LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., NewYork. 189s. 20 ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS: 4 and 5 Weeks — 25 Instructors. 
How to See the Point and Place It:/Send for Sixty-four Page Circular i™ermation in regard totne| chosen from the College Faculty. 
Punctuation Without Mules of Grammer, outlines of work in all departments, ad- 
vantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board etc H 
00k 0 orty pages which teaches punctuation rapidly Regular academic and teacl 5 
by exam le. Many people who have studied, English, WILLIAM A MOWRY P id t H d M 8 the followi d —— F 
4 gratnmar are very y e as : 
is indispensable to all writers. rel y © Park, Ss. wiki 
Memorizing rules and except astes ti th 
J , italics, and me . y t 
sACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., NewYork. 
LACONIC PUBLIS y St., NewYor CHICAGO, ILL. "English, 
400 Recitations and Readings. Three Weeks, beginning July 6, 1898. OF EN 30 ALL. Pie J 
A handsome book containing 400 of the best Recitati B Members of Y h- p, vee = 
ever issued, designed for wee in Parlor Entertainments, y = Beguine Faculty of the Chicago Normal School. Ph — 7 
Reading Clubs, Day and Babbash Behools, Adult and + » TWELVE DEPARTMENTS 
Associations, Family” Readings. Write for circulars. WILBUR 8S. JACKMAN, Manager 
nail, postpaid, 40 cents. cow ‘ , 
LACONIC PUBLISHING CO.. 123 Liberty St., New York. . e 6916 Perry Ave., Chicago, Ill. Physical Training - 
SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION Summer Cour Penmanship and 
Itis our pride that ‘TS I the Mod. 
where to buy Or sell ourses of Training for Voice, Body, and TECHNOLOGY. Review and advanced work may be had ne 
exché ee ep or Mind, in all Forms of Expression. Instruction will be given during June and July by |i ll of th j med . 
XCHaAge New or Secondhand Five Diplomas members of the regular instructing staff of the Inst 4 sept oO} these subjects, and credits may be 
schoolbook SUMMER TERM istry, Bacteriology Organic Chem- earned in a limited number of them. Full 
SUI SRMS: y, Biology, Physics (lec 
Mountain, on, French, German, Mathematics, Mechanisin, use will be made of the large general and de- | 
of all the ablisher te ements. fon, *» | Descriptive Geometry, Mechanical Drawing, and Shop | partment libraries and excellent laboratories. 
p AY Too much stress can hardly be laid on the author’s Although designed primarily to meet tl > 
ground principle, that where a method ai students already in th Inst obhen eds of Tuiti } 
promptly and at New York prices, the modulations'of the voice by rules, | offer special advantages to” ‘Nese courses will uition, $10. 
Alphabetical Catalogue free to that sense of life “which tee GRADUATES 
\ ‘ re ue produc art. O rhere voc: nding to ap ced std i i 
anyone who mentions this ad expression studied ass of Circulars, giving ‘detailed information will For further information address 
Hinds & N bl of thinking, there results the truer energy of the stu- free on application. = zu 
obie dent’s powers and the more natural unity of the com- H. W, TYLER, Ph.D., 8 Pres. RICHARD G. BOONE, 
4 Cooper Institute, N.Y of his expression.—Dr. Lyman Abbott, in 491 B le t m] YPSII M 
he Outlook (from a review o, oylston St., *SILANT 
The Province of Expression, Lessons in V | 
Expression, and Diane | NEW YORK UNIVERSITY |UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN | 
Classics for Vooal Expression, are works which Mr. Summer Courses | 
i Powers says have given the work of elo- 
cation literature and eatabishod upon sen: | Fourth Year : July 6 August 12. | 
: Cc principles. Courses in Mathematic i July 6 | 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the copy of Expression, a quarterly review, Science, Languages, te New York Courses will t 
Epuca TION will secure a year’s | On receipt of ten cents. Catalogues free. and Pedagogy studies in all leading academ' || 
Address SCHOOL OF EXPRESS School of Pedagogy, 9th year: .28, '98-May 13,” ‘or in neering. 
N. E. PUBLISHING Co. F E x! RESSION, For y 99. For information and circulars address | 
soylston St., Boston, Mass University Heights. New York City 325 East Liberty St Shae Arbor Mi I | 
ry erty St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Kivery "Teacher IN 16 | 
OULD USE AND RECOMMEND ‘RSS Sac Th | 
ey never break nor smear. 
FAVOR, RUHL & CO 
9 


IMPORTERS, 


123 West Houston St.. New York. 


| Drawing Pencils. 
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